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Carrying a total of 700 square feet of sail on a 14-foot boat makes dinghy racing at Bermuda the most exciting 


sport of its kind in the world. 


Bermuda Dinghy Racing 


F. you have never seen a Ber- 

muda dinghy race you have yet 
to feel the thrills that come from 
watching yacht racing developed to 
the highest degree. The America’s 
Cup Races, the Canadian-American 
fisherman contests, the British- 
American six-metre series, all have 
their spectacular features, but the 
Bermuda races, sailed with the 
tiniest over canvassed boats, afford 
a succession of sensations that 
probably is not equalled in any 
other kind of sailing races held 
anywhere in the world. 

These dinghy races are held in 
Bermuda at various times through- 
out the year. Bermuda’s equable 
climate makes sailing a year ’round 
sport, as it ranges from 60° to 70° 
in winter and from 70° to 83° in 
summer. So American yachtsmen 
who yearn for the tug of a tiller in 
December or January, can be in 
Bermuda within 48 hours and can 
enjoy as fine sailing as they ever 
had, with the possibility of taking 
in a dinghy race at the same time. 

The Bermuda dinghy races are 
very hotly contested. 


Club and the Hamilton Dinghy 
Club, but the number of enthusi- 
asts is limited by the comparative- 
ly high cost of the sport. It is ex- 
pensive because the dinghy is built 
especially for racing and is prac- 
tically useless for any other pur- 
pose; three suits of canvas must be 
maintained, and the upkeep of the 
racing equipment requires a sub- 
stantial outlay. 

Some of the excitement of the 
races is due to the apparent element 
of danger, though injuries or fa- 
talities have never occurred in spite 


The two | 
leading clubs, which go in for the | 
sport, are the Royal Bermuda Yacht | 
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of numerous upsets. The factors 
that make these races seem to be 
dangerous, regardless of their long 
proven safety, are the tremendous 
spread of sail carried on a diminu- 
tive boat and the reefs that infest 
the courses and which, as the Ber- 
mudians say, “take a lot of know- 
ing.” But the real sailors have no 
fear on this score. They are 
brought up to know every foot of 
the water. A Bermudian yachts- 
man will tell you that he cannot 
remember when he did not know 
his way around the many harbors 
and inlets, as well as among the 
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With a bowsprit longer than the boat herself 

and a mast twice as long as the bowsprit it 

takes “some crew” ° keep the dinghy on her 
ect. 


reefs which abound in the open 
ocean for miles off shore. Ber- 
muda is a group of 150 islands, 
which gradually grew upon the 
summit of a submarine mountain 
15,000 feet high, and are the result 
of coral insects depositing their 
shells in million$*f layers. In this 
irregular contour many of the 
“Sslands” never grew higher than 
reefs, and every Bermuda water- 
way is honeycombed with coral 
rock ledges, atolls, or “broilers,” as 
well as smaller rocks of every size 
and shape. 


The reefs near the surface of 


=; the crystal-clear water, are detec- 


ted by their brown, green, gray or 
cream color, though a shadow 
thrown on the water by a cloud 
will sometimes give a deceptive il- 
lusion. The deeper reefs must be 
known by experience, and the din- 
ghy carries a keel and “jaw” so 
deep that the choice of a channel 
calls for unusual skill. 

The weather is seldom fickle. 
Usually there is a steady breeze 
which lasts all day and the calm 
days are rare, but on some days 
puffs of varying strength will come 
and go quickly. Squalls and gales 
are most infrequent. To meet a 
heavy puff or an incipient gale in a 
tiny boat crowded with sail, calls 
for skill and quick action. The cap- 
tain, or “connor,” of the dinghy 
must be equal to all such demands. 
He knows what his boat will stand, 
within the closest fraction, and it is 


not unlikely he has designed and 


built her himself, for many Bermu- 
dians are born naval architects and 
boat builders. His word is law 
among his crew. The prizes usu- 
ally competed for in the dinghy 
races are offered by the Bermuda 
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Smothered with canvas there is apparently no limit to the 
length to which the boats can be driven 


Trade Development Board, which 
is active in attracting tourists and 
in providing for their entertain- 
ment. 

The Bermuda dinghy was origin- 
ally an ordinary rowboat and has 
been developed gradually into a 
standard racing type. It is now 
restricted by rule to a length of 14 
feet, 1 inch, and is not allowed to 
have a'deck. There is no limit to 
the spread of sail and the time al- 
lowance is figured on the measured 
tonnage. They are built of native 
cedar, which is very buoyant. They 
are sloop-rigged, with leg-o’-mut- 
ton mainsail. The bowsprit is ac- 
tually longer than the boat itself, 
with a jib of proportionate size, 
the mast is twice as long as the 
bowsprit, and there is nearly as 
much sail on the boom as on the 
hoist. - The boats are literally 
smothered in sails. There is a 
spinnaker which has an area almost 
as great as that of the jib and 
mainsail together. In light weather 
a dinghy will carry about 450 
square feet of sail in the mainsail 
and jib, and when running before 
the wind with a spinnaker, over 
700 feet of sail will be carried, an 
achievement that has to be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

Originally only one suit of sails 
was used but, with the evolution 
of the dinghy into a racing craft, 
three suits were eventually found 
to be necessary. These are for 
light airs, for moderate weather, 
and for a strong breeze. To offset 
such huge spread of sail, there 
must be resistance under water and 
ample ballast, but what is provided 
is merely for the sake of speed and 
not as a margin of safety. “Safety 
Last” is the motto of the intrepid 





The wonder is how the dinghies can carry 
the. sail they crowd on _ them. 
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dinghy captain and his crew. 

The dinghy has a false keel filled 
with lead, attached tu which is a 
deep sheet-iron fan or jaw. This 
in itself does not make for stability, 
for the boat will tapsize when the 
mast is stepped, unless men and 
ballast are aboard. The ballast is 
usually pigs of lead, plus the crew. 
The crew of six includes the cap- 
tain, four others, and usually a boy 
who acts as bailer. The dinghy 
constantly takes water, running 
with lee scuppers awash in all but 
the lightest breezes. If at any time 
it appears that the bailer can be 
dispensed with, he promptly light- 
ens ship by jumping overboard, 
being picked up by one of the boats 
carrying spectators. In a very wet 
race, two or more of the crew must 


work at bailing. 


onl 


Dinghies alongside the committee boat waiting for the start of a race. 


The captain sits opposite the 
mast and handles the jib sheet. 
Next to him is the man whose duty 
it is to shift ballast. This hard- 
working member of the crew 
moves the pigs constantly and when 
the boat is crowded well down he 
must lean far to windward, his toes 
braced in cleats, and carry a pig 
on his chest and another on his 
knees. 

Next to the captain and the bal- 
last shifter sits the man who 
handles the main sheets, and in the 
stern is the helmsman. 

When the dinghy is heeled over 
sharply in a smart breeze, all hands 
must lean to windward so far that 
they are soaked with spray. If 
this, plus the shifting of ballast, 
will not answer, or if a sudden 
“knock-down” puff hits the sen- 
sitive craft before the captain can 
luff her, there may be a capsize. If 
so, it is not unexpected or unpro- 
vided for. The crew is soon picked 
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Margaret III, a new cruiser designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation for Alonzo 


up, and a buoy attached to the 
dinghy marks where she went 
down. 

To see one of these sporty racers 
making her best “time,” with every 
inch of canvas set and straining in 
a hard wind, the crew far out on 
the weather gunwale and the craft 
and crew smothered in spray as 
she tears through the water, is a 
sight never to be forgotten—and 
one worth going 700 miles to see. 





Margaret III, an Ideal Cruis- 
ing Boat 

One of the particularly interest- 
ing cruisers turned out this season 
is the Margaret III, owned by Mr. 
A. Roberson of Binghamton, N. Y. 
She is 70 feet in length with a beam 
of 15’ and draft 4’ 9”. The power 
consists of two 150 H.P. Speedway 
engines, which develop a cruising 
speed of 16 miles per hour. She 


was designed and built by the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Morris Heights, New York City, 
and was delivered to the owner in 
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One of the new 25-foot, 34-mile-an-hour Sea Sleds which have be 





is 70 feet in length. 


June at Thousand Islands Park, 
N. Y. 


The Margaret III is of the raised 
deck type with deckhouse forward, 
trunk cabin aft, and flush after 
deck. Two especially built fishing 
boats are carried on davits. 


The owner’s quarters are aft, and 
consist of one double and two sin- 
gle staterooms. Two bathrooms 
are arranged in this suite. Com- 
panionway hatch with steps down 
on the starboard side form the en- 
trance to this compartment. The 
engine room is next forward. The 
bridge with glass windshield is 
above the engine room. Here the 
steering wheel and engine room 
telegraphs are installed. Entrance 
on port side of bridge leads down 
into dining saloon. Sliding hatch 
forward with steps down leads to 
galley, crew’s quarters, washroom, 
and forepeak. 

The Margaret III is finished and 
equipped in the completeness and 
beauty which has always character- 
ized Consolidated-built boats. 
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5 sheuall of Dindeatia. She 
A 25-Foot Standardized Sea 
Sled 


This first of a new standardized 
Sea Sled, turned out by the Sea 
Sled Co., was built for Mr. Chas. 
H. Jockmus, of Ansonia, Conn., 
and Stony Creek, Conn., on Long 
Island Sound. The dimensions of 
the boat overall are 25’ 8” long, 6 
beam, the moulded length of the 
boat being 24 feet. 


This boat is the first one with the 
forward cockpit drive. In arrange- 
ment she has two bucket seats at 
the forward end of the forward 
cockpit and one cross seat at the 
after end of the forward cockpit, 
thus accommodating five, including 
the driver, in this forward compart- 
ment. In the after cockpit there is 
one cross seat accommodating three. 
Without any special tuning up of 
the motors they have had no 
trouble in getting 33 to 34 miles. 
The power plant is a 4-cylinder 
Hall-Scott marine engine as stand- 
ard equipment. 
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en designed as a stock boat by the builders, the Sea Sled Company. 
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Caught Between the Heads 


By J. T. ROWLAND 


How a Small Craft Went to Sea in Miniature and Proved Herself a Ship 


HERE are some small crafts 
that have all the manners and 
habits of a ship. It is not alto- 
gether a matter of design; certainly 
not one of cost. My own theory 
has always been that it depends up- 
on the personality of the builder— 
using that word in the good old- 
fashioned meaning of one who cre- 
ates, not merely a follower of blue 
prints. 

There was my old friend the Ner- 
eus, for example—I’ve told you 
something about her before. She 
was built by an old fellow who 
wore brass ear-rings and did his 
long hair up in a queue. At least 
he did when I first knew him (I 
was a small boy then) and before 
the march of a destroying modern- 
ity invaded the quiet clifty nook 
where he had settled down to en- 
joy his declining years. 

Considering her parentage and 
nativity, with the fragrance of 
hemp and boiling tar and freshly 
sawn cedar perfuming the very air 
she breathed, the Nereus could not 
very well escape being a ship. Even 
“Cap’n Tad’s” flat bottomed skiffs 
had something sea-wise about 
them, and their lines, my brother 
said, called to mind the Chinese 
sampans in the harbor of Hong 
Kong. 

It was easy to see the old man 
had built her to be the darling of 
his old age. Her picture and one 
of the frigate Constellation han 
side by side now on my study wall 
and it is ridiculous how much they 
look alike in a certain sturdy, you- 
be-damned expression that both en- 
joy. More detailed description I 
shall not give, except to state the 
essential fact that Nereus was 
rigged as a topsail sloop and was 
less than thirty feet in length. 


Now for the story. 


Late in October, many many 
years ago, before the gas boat era, 
Nereus was making a passage up 
the Sound bound for Cold Spring 
Harbor. Hank and I had been snipe 
shooting in Peconic Bay and we 
aimed to take in a few scallops be- 
fore crossing over to the Connec- 
ticut shore and going into winter 
quarters. It was moderate weather 
with a thick haze and the wind to 
the south’ard. Ashore, people no 
doubt spoke of it as Indian Sum- 
mer. 

My recollection is that it was 
Sunday. At any rate you could 





hear the church bells, across the 
narrow neck of land back of Green- 
point, although the coast itself was 
completely hid in murk. 


Hank was skipper—he was con- 
siderably the older. 


“We'd best haul her in for a look 
at Horton’s Point,” said he, “and 
then lay a course from that to clear 
Mount Misery shoal off Port Jeff.” 


I nodded gravely. “That'll be 
best.” One never disputed the 
skipper, but it was the part of eti- 
quette to respond. 


Accordingly we hauled our wind 
and in due course the ghostly light 
tower appeared. We judged the 
vessel to be about a mile off shore; 
and Hank solemnly went below and 
shaped a course for the black buoy 
on the tip of Mount Misery shoal. 


It was now high noon. The sun, 
an amber ball suspended in the 
smoky sky, bore broad upon the 
port beam. Old Nereus plodded 
fussily along, thanks to a stronger 
draft of air which her topsail 
caught, but on deck there was some- 
thing unearthly about the stillness. 

The haze increased. By three 
o’clock the sun was a pale disk, and 
at four he passed from sight. As 
he moved west the breeze followed. 
So, while it freshened considerably 
it became at the same time less fair; 
and the topsail, which would no 
longer draw, had to be clewed up to 
put an end to its thrashing. 

Nightfall found us close-hauled 
on the port tack, bucking into a 
short chop sea. This was not 
Nereus’ best point of sailing. To 
state the matter plainly, she prin- 
cipally bobbed up and down in the 
same hole. We had seen and heard 
nothing since noon; so complete was 
our isolation we might have been 
crossing the Indian Ocean. Hank 
pondered carefully upon the after- 
noon’s run and at eight bells worked 
up his D.R. position.. When he 
came up for a look around, before 
turning over the deck, I thought his 
manner seemed a trifle distraught. 

“T figure she’s averaged at least 
four knots,” said he. “That would 
put us off Crane Neck Point or a 
little beyond. . . . But she 
must have sagged offshore quite a 
bit or we’d have heard the horn; 
so work her up all you can—I want 
to hold the Long Island shore as 
close aboard as the wind will let 
us.” After some further. remarks 
upon the blackness of the night he 





went below. Before long his meas- 
ured breathing told me the skipper 
had banished earthly cares from his 
mind. 

For those who are not familiar 
with this particular section of our 
coast some explanation should per- 
haps be made. All the way, from 
Horton’s Point westward to Crane 
Neck Point, the north shore of 
Long Island runs comparatively 
straight and bold. There is, to be 
sure, a gradual curve to the coast- 
line, but nothing resembling a bay. 
At Crane Neck Point, however, a 
change occurs. The shore bends 
abruptly to the south and runs in 
that direction for several miles be- 
fore it again turns west and starts 
jutting out in a series of shoulders, 
the last and outmost of which is 
Eaton’s Neck. 

The large bay so formed, known 
as Smithtown Bay, is well sheltered 
from the east and south but is wide 
open to winds from the north and 
northwest. Its western half is lit- 
tle more than a depression in the 
coastline but its eastern portion is 
a deep L with the opening facing 
the northwest. At the head of the 
right angle lies Stony Brook. A 
shallow inlet wanders back among 
the hills, and off its mouth is a bar 
where seas break heavily in a gale. 
From the Norwalk Islands, across 
the Sound, the autumn winds get a 
sweep of fifteen miles of deep water 
before they pile the surge up into 
this cul-de-sac; and in a blustering 
northwest blow the place is a minia- 
ture Bay of Biscay. 

It was off here that I found my- 
self this night in the Nereus when 
a sudden rift in the murk disclosed 
the light on Old Field Point bearing 
nearly east and about three miles 
distant. Almost at the same instant 
a vivid flash of lightning showed 
Crane Neck Point only a few hun- 
dred yards away on the quarter. 

I realized at once what had hap- 
pened. In our effort to compensate 
for the vessel’s leeway we had been 
edging her up with every favoring 
puff, with the result that she had 
actually worked well to windward 
of her course, had crossed Mount 
Misery Shoal unbeknownst and had 
just scraped past Old Field Point 
and the tip of Crane Neck. As for 
the fog horn—cr its absence—I can 
only suppose that since the murk 
which wrapped us in darkness was 
not a sea fog, it had not been blow- 


ing. 
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But there was little opportunity 
to puzzle over these matters now. 
A sudden gust from directly ahead 
set the old sloop’s sails a-shivering, 
and the next instant she filled away 
on the other tack with a slam of the 
main sheet block as it fetched up 
on the traveler. A great puff of 
north wind struck my cheek, Nereus 
lay over till the water boiled over 
her rail, and there came a crash 
from the cabin which I knew was 
the skipper’s massive frame fetch- 
ing up on the lee bunk. 

Bubbling with strange seafaring 
oaths he appeared in the cockpit, a 
shape that loomed whitely in B.V. 
D’s. 

“Wotcha doing? Whydja come 
about?” was about all of his dis- 
course that was not profane. 

The wind was now blowing a 
young hurricane; lightning, though 
soundless, was incessant; and then 
came the rain. . 

The skipper ducked. “Luff her 
through it!” he shouted—and I 
thought the admonition prolix. 

Nereus charged ahead. She was 
still headed about the same, nearly 
West, although her boom was on 
the other side. In the harder puffs 
she rolled down nearly on her beam 
ends and it seemed every instant 
as if the big mainsail, half aback 
and thrashing at the luff, would 
part company with the ship. 

Presently Hank appeared, in a 
hastily donned oil coat and sou’- 
wester. 

“We must get the sail off her!” 
he shouted. 

“We're off Smithtown; she'll 
drift right up into the bight!” I 
warned. 


“Can’t help it . . more 
wind coming . hold her 
eee sk 


I doubt if the skipper realized 
just how close in we were. My 
idea would have been to carry sail 
and take a chance on her going 
through it; but he had disappeared 
in the smother forward, and first 
thing I knew the peak halyards ran 
off with a scream. Then the whole 
sail sagged, and I saw him strug- 
gling to set up the weather lift. 

Relieved of her burden, Nereus 
straightened herself, and Hank 
dexterously smothered the jib. 

I left the tiller now, and -between 
us we made quick work of getting 
the mainsail snugged. Then, drift- 
ing easily under bare poles, we took 
stock of the situation. 

Short as the time had been it 
was sufficient for that whipping 
northwest wind to sweep the last 
shred of mist from the sky. The 
stars gleamed bright and frosty 
overhead, and all about us the black 
water was flecked with white. We 
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stood together on the top of the 
house, hanging hold of the peak 
halyards for support. 

“Great Scott!” roared Hank, 
“we're right up in Stony Brook 
bight!” 

“She’s drifted some,” I acknowl- 
edged. 

On two sides of us loomed the 
land. A broad patch of white, dead 
to leeward, showed where lay the 
shoal at the head of the bight. 
Nereus was walking towards it like 
an empty cracker box. 

If this had been a mere summer 
thunder squall we might have 
anchored and ridden it out, but in- 
stead it was the start of one of 
those hard, clear northwest gales 
which blow in the fall for a day 
or two without letting up. We 
knew full well that by morning no 
anchor of ours would keep the 
Nereus off that wild lee shore. 

“Double reefed mainsail — no 
jib,” Hank bellowed. “Pass the 
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a dry shift first; so I took my time 
-about it and got all snugly set in 
heavy underwear, suit, boots and 
oilskins. This took till one o’clock. 

“How’s she making out?” [I 
asked pleasantly, climbing into the 
cockpit. 

Hank, to my surprise, could not 
speak for shivering. Before I knew 
it he had scooted below. I grabbed 
the stick and looked around for my 
answer. 

The situation had somewhat al- 
tered. The sea, I found, had got- 
ten up amazingly and the wind 
blew, if possible, harder than be- 
fore. Crane Neck Point seemed 
far astern, but the elation of this 
discovery was damped a moment 
later by the sight of a great shoul- 
der of land which loomed ahead. 
She would not go much further on 
this tack, that was certain; but on 
the other, with any luck, it seemed 
to me that she ought easily to 
weather Crane Neck Point. Once 


Where Nereus was caught on a lee shore. 


tack lashin’ while I haul out the 
leech.” 

There was no need for a warn- 
ing to look sharp. Working fur- 
iously and half smothered in spray, 
hanging on by our teeth while the 
old sloop wallowed in the trough, 
we somehow got the mainsail 
reefed in record time. Then I 
sprang aft to the tiller and Hank 
sent the sail aloft. 

It was a joy to have the vessel 
under command again. More sail 
she could not have carried, yet she 
managed sturdily with what she 
had. Her bluff bows shivered the 
onrushing seas and threw the spray 
high over her gaff. 

Hank dropped down panting be- 
side me in the cockpit. 

“She'll go,” he said briefly. I 
gave over the helm and went below 
to get dry. 

The cabin clock said half past 
twelve. So it was my watch be- 
low! The skipper, I judged, did 
not especially need me now, al- 
though his bare legs might be get- 
ting a trifle cool. Anyhow, I rated 





that was done we could soon reach 
shelter in Port Jeff: how she would 
scoot down the wind! 

When Hank reappeared a few 
minutes later he agreed with me, or 
rather he permitted me to agree 
with his decision, already formed; 
and by a little good seamanship we 
got the old Nereus about without 
missing stays. She seemed to do 
better on this tack. Crane Neck 
Point lay a good two points under 
her lee bow. 

“Give her a good full and keep 
her going!” said Hank. “She’ll 
make less leeway like that.” 

But we reckoned without the 
sea. Higher and steeper it grew. 
Nereus would plunge into it like a 
fullback bucking the line, shiver— 
and stop dead. Then the wind 
would seem to overwhelm her and 
she would lie inert with lee rail 
buried. Another reef might have 
done the trick, but there was no 
way to take it. Hank crawled for- 
ward and eased off the peak. That 
helped a little; but she went ahead 
with less drive. 
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Half way across the bight it be- 
came evident we would not weather 
the Point. Then we knew we were 
in for a thrash to keep off the lee 
shore. We fetched just a hundred 
yards inside the Point. Fortunately 
the sea was less steep there, since 
the water was deep; so we managed 
again to tack ship. 

“At least, she’s lost nothing,” 
Hank shouted. “We'll just have to 
keep her going—back and forth till 
it lets up.” 

It was the only hope. I thought 
of all the ships I’d ever read of, 
caught on a lee shore, beating back 
and forth for hours and days be- 
tween the heads they could not pass. 
This was deep water stuff with a 
vengeance ! 

“Go below, kid, and make some 
hot cocoa,” said Hank. 

His tactics now underwent a 
change. Since we could gain noth- 
ing by coercion we would try craft. 
Henceforth the Nereus lay as close 
to the wind as she would stick and 
bobbed like a hobby-horse over the 
seas. The water seemed hardly to 
move along her rail and she made a 
lot of leeway, but Hank said she 
was holding her own. We took 
soundings frequently, and got out 
past the fifty-foot curve. 

How splendidly the honest old 
sloop rode that steep chop! When 
her stout bow smote a sea it was 
like a snow plow striking a drift. 
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But though the spray might fly and 
the ship might check there was no 
fear of her starting anything; and 
her deck was practically dry. 

“Hit him again, old stout-heart!” 
Hank would shout exulting. 

We crossed the Bay more delib- 
erately this time, but at last it be- 
came evident we would have to go 
round again. 

“We can’t ask her to tack in 
this,” the skipper shouted, “we'll 
have to wear ship!” The sea was 
straight up and down. 

I crawled out on the nose pole, 
getting a good ducking on the way, 
and loosed a stop that held the head 
of the jib. Then I scrambled back 
over the bows and hauled it up— 
about four feet of it. Fortunately 
the other stops held. 

“Slack off your peak!” Hank 
yelled; and at the same moment he 
put his helm hard up. Nereus fell 
off into the trough, started with a 
rush down wind, and then jibed 
over with a smash and rounded up 
on the other tack. 

“Still there?” called Hank. “All 
right, set up on your peak halyards 
again and stow that jib.” 

We had lost hardly a hundred 
feet! When I got aft again I found 
a much relieved skipper. “As long 
as she'll do that,” said he, “I don’t 
care what happens; we can keep 
this up for a week.” 

But we did not need to, for an 
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hour later, just as day was dawning 
—and a wild, cold dawn it was, 
too!—we edged past the rocks off 
Crane Neck Point with less than 
fifty yards to spare. Then it was: 
“Ease sheets and let her go!” Old 
Field Point was past almost before 
we knew it; a few minutes later the 
Port Jeff. jetties loomed close 
ahead. We shot through with a 
flood tide under bare poles because 
we did not dare risk another jibe, 
but the skipper and I were both 
confident she would have done it. 

Inside lay a disheveled looking 
yawl with bits of canvas fluttering 
from her main boom and gaff. We 
anchored beside her, and later her 
skipper paid us a visit. He told 
us he had caught the breeze close 
under- the Connecticut shore and 
tried to make the Norwalk Islands, 
but could not because she pounded 
so hard he feared she would break 
in two. Then his mainsail blew 
away and he ran before it clear 
across the Sound and had the good 
fortune to fetch Port Jefferson. 

“Where did you fellows come 
from in this little sloop?” he asked. 

“Oh, we were just coming up the 
Sound,” said Hank casually. “We'd 
have kept on for Cold Spring only 
it was getting a little rough to cook 
outside, and the kid got hungry for 
his breakfast.” 


Record Fleets at the Inland Regatta 


*“f OHNNY” BUCKSTAFF’S 

Marconi-rigged sloop Faith 
romped away with first honors in 
the biggest racing meet in the his- 
tory of the Inland Lakes Yachting 
Association, held at Geneva Lake, 
Wis., August 21 to 25. Although 
the near zephyrs which prevailed 
during three days of the racing 
may have slightly favored Buck- 
staff’s narrow “sliver,” all conceded 
him a well earned victory, par- 
ticularly because of his placing 
second in the gale which prevailed 
the last day of the meet. Honors 
in the twenty-foot Class “C” Cat- 
boat events went to Nereid, owned 
and skippered by Alfred Lindley, 
with Go To It, skippered by Wal- 
ter Giljohann, second. 

The program opened Monday 
morning when 37 catboats swept 
across the starting line. In this 
race Giljohann obtained the ex- 
treme windward position imme- 


diately after the start, and soon ° 


had the lead, Zoe, of Geneva, and 
Crescent of Pistakee were Go To 
It’s only real competitors. 


By H. BIERSACH 


On Tuesday, light winds made 
it impossible for the catboats to fin- 
ish within the required time. Wed- 
nesday’s weather was not much 
more favorable, although Walter 
Coleman of Lake Geneva succeeded 
in slipping his Deuce across the 


Faith, sailed by John Buckstaff, was the 


winner in Class “A”, 


finish line just ahead of the time 
limit, with Go To It a close second. 

The best class C race was sailed 
on Thursday, when a stiff steady 
breeze made the going fast. Robert 
Porter, sailing his Rokniben in 
masterly fashion won by a scant 
half-minute. 

Friday’s race proved the spec- 
tacular although somewhat tragic 
event of the week. A stiff north- 
erly blow which had sprung up the 
night before continued throughout 
the day. in spite of this 37 cat- 
boats, some of them skippered by 
youngsters started in a heavy sea. 
Only a scant dozen finished and 
the judges counted 23 capsizes, be- 
sides broken masts and damaged 
riggings. Lindley, of Minnetonka, 
sailing his Nereid almost as stead- 
ily as though in a ladies’ breeze, 
won a well deserved victory when 
he nosed out Gadget by a scant 


minute at the finish. 


Interest in the regatta centered 
on the Class “A” sloop events. 
Monday’s race in a stiff breeze 
brought twenty 38-footers to the 
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line—a record entry. An early ad- 
vantage gained by Blue Heron and 
Kingfisher, both Lake Minnetonka 
entries, was never overcome by 
Caprice, Pewaukee’s smart entry, 
skippered by Starke Meyer. Meyer 
gained a full three minutes in the 
finishing round of the triangle but 
Blue Heron won with a lead of 23 
seconds over Kingfisher and better 
than 3 minutes over Caprice. 
Faith, the champion of the Inland 
at Oshkosh, last year, finished fifth. 

Tuesday brought forth breezes 
so light as to be hardly perceptible. 
Unfortunately the judges ordered 
a windward-leeward course, which 
the shifting wind changed into a 
reach back and forth. The four- 
hour time limit proved too long 
however, and the race was made 
when Buckstaff’s Faith drifted 
across the line with Kingfisher, and 
Bob Friend’s Mistral in second and 
third places. 

Wednesday’s winds again proved 
light. The time limit gun declared 
the event no race, a scant 90 sec- 
onds before Faith crossed the fin- 
ish line. Thursday witnessed an- 
other drifting match. Faith, al- 
ways a good bet when the wind is 
light, finished first, with Blue 
Heron, Kingfisher and Caprice in 
the order named. 

The gale that made the Friday 
morning event so interesting from 
the standpoint of thrills, performed 
nobly for the class “A” race in the 
afternoon. Out of eighteen starters, 
eight completed the six strenuous 
miles to windward and return. 
Boread, skippered by the veteran 
Kay, of Lake Geneva, reached the 
windward mark a good 1,000 yards 
ahead of Wavey, the heavy weather 
veteran from Minnetonka. Luck 
was not with the Boread, for she 
turned her rudders upward after 
rounding the mark. It was easy 
money for Wavey after that, al- 
though Buckstaff, who rounded the 
windward stake fifth, played a long 
chance and finished second, passing 
Blue Heron and Kingfisher on the 
reach home. 

Although keenly disappointing to 
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Hanging over the weather rail and standing on the bilge board to hold them up gives the crew of an Inland Lakes Scow plenty of exercise. 


some from the standpoint of wind, 
the regatta was a great success in 
view of the record entry*list and 
the interest shown in the events by 
the spectators. Great credit is due 
the Geneva hosts for their splendid 
handling of the big regatta. 

The racing this year indicated a 
marked tendency of standardization 
in Class “C” yachts. One Marconi 
rig in this class, sailed by Oakman 
Ellis of Pine Lake, showed remark- 
able class in the heavy winds. In 
Class “A” it was indicated that the 
low gaff rigs are outclassed by the 
taller ones, the Marconi and the 
high gaff. It is still questionable 
whether the high gaff rigs used by 
Blue Heron and Kingfisher are su- 
perior to the Marconis used by 
Faith, Caprice, and others. A real 
test in wholesail breezes was im- 
possible, so it will be left to the 
yachtsmen to theorize and plan, and 
to produce the goods on which they 
pin their hopes at next year’s In- 
land, which will probably be held 
at Neenah, on Lake Winnebago. 

A word or two in explanation of 
the new method of scoring which 
has been adopted by the I. L. Y. A. 
might be of advantage here. The 
system of points used originally, 
was discarded chiefly because a 
boat failing to win a race might 
still get the championship, and fur- 
ther, because a breakdown during 








Caries of Pewaukee cleaned up at the 
Oshkosh and Pewaukee regattas. 


a regatta would eliminate a boat’s 
chances. The “Race Horse” system 
which succeeded that of points 
proved objectionable in that a yacht 
might win the first 3 races and 
thereby practically end the regatta. 
Furthermore, this system had the 
apparent tendency to develop freak 
boats. At least it is contended that 
owners built either a very light 
boat, figuring on a predominance 
of light winds, or they built a heavy 
weather hull for a week of possible 
gales. The thing to be desired is to 
encourage the building of average 
yachts, the kind that have a chance 
to win in any weather. 

This desired objective seems to 
have been approached by the new 
system—which combines the point 
and the place system in the follow- 
ing manner: The score is kept ac- 
cording to points and also accord- 
ing to places. The points for each 
yacht are added together in the 
usual way. Each yacht’s place ac- 
cording to her points is then de- 
termined. In the usual way each 
yacht’s standing according to places 
is determined. The two standings 
are then added together, the result 
is divided by two, giving the final 
standing. ‘The above is the basis 
used in computing the standings in 
the accompanying tables of the 
leading boats: 


Crass “A” 

Stand- 

Boat Owner Points ing 
Faith—Gates-Buckstaff ....... 1 
Blue Heron—L. Carpenter.... 73 2 
Kingfisher—G. Glueck ........ 72 3 
Caprice—Meyer-Biersach ..... 48 4 
Dorla II—H. Meyer.......... 49 5 
Mistral IV—R. Friend....... 40 6 
Eileen—W. L, Davis.......0+: 39 7 
Wavey—M. Bennett ......... 27 8 
Senta—O. L. Schmidt....... 36 9 
Marchris—C. J. Meyer........ 40 10 
Joker—H. Meiges............ 38 11 
Intruder—E. Stevens......... 30 12 
Jerry—J. Kimberly .......... 31 13 


Marsh Turkey—Steiger-Foster 33 14 
Vamp—Klein-Remey 22 


Crass “C” 
Nereid—A. Lindley 
Go-To-It—W. Giljohann...... 126 
Deuce—Colman Bros. ........ 126 
Caroline—G. Stevens ....... 128 


whe 
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A hard fight in the Star Class National Championship sailed this year. 


Left to right, Brownie, Fejo, Three Star and Tara. 


The Month of Yachting 


Long Island Sound Star Class 
Championships 

Altough Taurus won the National 
Championship in September for the 
Western Long Island Sound Fleet, 
she did not win the Fleet Cham- 
pionship on the Sound or, in fact, 
any other series.. This may seem 
to need an explanation. Early in 
September when it was necessary 
to pick a defender, Taurus was 
practically tied with Maia and 
Irex in all the important series. 
She beat these two in the elimina- 
tions and later won the National 
Championship, which showed that 
the choice was a wise one. Her 
failure to show up well in the Fleet 
Championships is due to the fact 
that Inslee dropped out for nearly 
a month, after he was chosen for 
the Nationals, and spent his time 
tuning up and painting and did not 
therefore, qualify in these series. 
He also threw away second place, 
or possibly first, in the Y. R. A. of 
L. I. S. by not racing and by start- 
ing late a couple of times and not 
finishing. As it was, he was third. 
This explains why Taurus, with no 
record, was selected over the Maia 
or Trex. 

The fleet percentages are very 
close this year and show that, no 
matter who was picked for the Na- 
tional Championships, the results 
would probably have been the same. 

The Star Class Association ex- 
pects its first Canadian Fleet char- 
ter to be granted soon. There will 
be six or seven boats in this fleet, 
at Vancouver, B. C. A third 
Pacific Fleet is forming at Newport 
Bay where there are three boats. 





Western L. I. Sound Fleet Championship 


Maia B. L. Linkfield 87.50% 
Irex E. Ratsey 85.83% 
Altair E. V. Willis 80.95 % 
Themes Van Winkle & Pin- 
grey 80.83% 
Dawning Elder & Reeve 80.19% 
Aquilla G. Curry 56.66% 
P. Enscoe 56.16% 
Scorpio G. A. Duer 55.96% 
Little Dipper G. A. Corry 45.15% 
Neptune . F. Searing 44.15% 
Canis Minor Adler & O’Brian 44.14% 
Meteor Sherman Bros. 34.21% 
Sagitta M. Grace 33.02% 
Big Dipper J. R. Robinson 30.00% 
Southern Cross A. Knapp, Jr. 28.30% 


an others qualified—total number of entries 
‘ Junior Division Championship 


Meteor Sherman Bros. 73.07% 
Canis Minor Adler & O’Brian 12.72% 
Sagitta Morgan Grace 69.69% 


Total number of entries 9. 


The Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound, Championship 1922, Maia 88%, 
Irex 86%, Taurus 84%, Themes 80%, Dawn- 
ing 68%, Little Dipper 57%. 








W. L. Inslee, owner and skipper of the 
Taurus, winner of National Star Class 
Championship. 


Yachting on the Hudson 

In the years following the war 
the great sport of sailing had prac- 
tically disappeared from the Hud- 
son River, but last fall a group of 
enthusiasts of the Yonkers-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club under the leader- 
ship of Commodore Wocher, got 
together and decided to go in for 
the good old sport again. It was 
the younger element who this time 
took the matter in hand, with the 
result that eight new Marconi- 
rigged, 21 feet, O. A. sloops were 
built from designs by C. D. Mower, 
four of these being purchased by 
the Tower Ridge Yacht Club of 
Hastings. 

At the Yonkers Yacht Club, an- 
other organization on the River, 
were four Mower-designed gaff- 
rigged boats which some years be- 
fore had been built from the same 
plans. This made a team of four 
boats in each of these three clubs. 
A racing schedule was arranged 
which called for two series during 
the season and each series was di- 
vided into six races. These inter- 
club events were sailed alternately 
at the three clubs throughout the 
season. 

Each of the four boats raced in 
teams and this gave an added thrill 
to the sport as it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see two boats of one 
club “team” a dangerous rival 
throughout the race. The win- 
nings were arranged under the 
point system, each boat getting one 
point for finishing and an addi- 
tional point for each boat she beat. 
This total of team points was added 
at the end of the series and the 
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winner of the series was the club 
which won the greatest number of 
points. 

A perpetual trophy held by the 
winning club was the club prize; 
also four prizes were given to the 
first four boats having the greatest 
number of points throughout the 
season. A “cock ’o the walk” flag 
was also flown by the winning boat 
of each race until another boat beat 
her, whereupon she surrendered 
this coveted prize to the victor. 

The Hudson River One-Designs, 
as these little yachts are known, 
measure 21 feet O.A. by 6% feet 
beam. They are of centerboard 
type and with a mast 28 feet high, 
carry 246 sq. ft. of sail. In de- 
signing these boats Mr. Mower has 
created an ideal type for one-de- 
sign racing, as they are exception- 
ally fast and seaworthy. 

That interest in this class has 
never for a moment waned is evi- 
denced by the fact that except in 
one instance all twelve of this fleet 
have started in every race. 

Orders have been given for a 
number of these boats for next 
year and from all indications the 
Tappan Zee Yacht Club will build 
several and join the Hudson River 
One-Design Association. 

The Yonkers-Corinthian Yacht 
Club won both series this year and 
for 1923 will hold the champion- 
ship trophy. Of the twelve boats, 
the first four winning the greatest 
number of points during the sea- 
son, were: 

Mitzie, C. Carlson, Yonkers 
Y. C.; Blue Betty, J. Whiffler, 
Yonkers-Corinthian Y. C.; Pirate, 
H. Wocher, Yonkers-Corinthian 
Y. C.; Peggy, R. Tomkinson, Yon- 
kers-Corinthian Y. C. 


Neagha, one of the older “R™ boats at Detroit, but always a conslient 
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Yacht racing is coming back with a bang on the Hudson River. These are Pirate and Peggy, 


two of the new one-design class which has been adopted by four clubs and will be going 


strong next Summer. 


St. Clair, winner of the “R” Class series 
at Detroit. 





- ‘urstmcadiane Sai : nal 
performer 


and well sailed. 





Successful Season In “R” 
Class At Detroit 


The history of the “R” class at 
Detroit is one of continual progress 
from its introduction to this port 
and the class has met with un- 
bounded success, not one ship be- 
ing lost to other yachting centers. 
Five of these popular boats were 
sailed here during the season of 
1922 and, if present plans material- 
ize, seven or possibly eight~will re- 
port for the first start in 1923. Let 
it be recorded here and now that 
once a man owns an “R” he is sold 
completely and is always a bull on 
“R” stock. The natural result of 
such enthusiasm means that with 
the constant upswing of the indus- 
trial cycle we shall see a contin- 
ually larger fleet of these popular 
boats from year to year, and it is 
confidently anticipated that Detroit 
will have a fleet of twelve or fif- 
teen class “R” boats within the 
next few years. 

There is some talk of a general 
organization of the “R” class simi- 
lar to the Star class. Inasmuch as 
the salt water enthusiasts have done 
such good work in the latter or- 
ganization the fresh water sailors 
feel that they can duplicate in the 
larger class, and it is hoped that 
some such organization may be con- 
summated in the near future. 

Some interesting particulars of 
the Detroit fleet follow: The St. 
Clair, ex-Rudwida II, and winner 
of the greatest percentage for 1922, 
arrived in Detroit in June, from 
Massachusetts Bay, where she had 
been ably sailed by S. A. Beggs and 
had made an enviable record in , 








290. 


1921. She was brought to the lakes 
by @.syndicate of the Detroit Coun- 
try Club yachtsmen. She carries the 
usual jib-headed Marconi rig and 
is typical of the newer raised deck 
boats. She is of powerful design. 
To meet lake conditions it was 
necessary to take 1,275 lbs. of lead 
from the two ends of the keel, but 
she has apparently been as fast as 
ever. She was sailed by Geo. 
Henry with a crew of Joe Snay, 
John Renolds, Walter Hoak. 


Neagha, a Mower design boat of 
early vintage (having come out in 
1913) is still very much in evi- 
dence, and is sailed by a crew that 
has been in her for several years. 
She’ has very fine ends and a full 
midship section and is a true model 
of the early boats built in this class. 
She still carries her original gaff 
rig. She sails under the colors of 
the Bayview Yacht Club an organ- 
ization of sailing yachtsmen. [er 
principle victories have been in 
light to moderate airs. She is 
sailed by E. Lloyd Kurtzwarth and 
had as crew Wm. Sissons, W. G. 
Sheehan, Earling Geager. 


The Detroit, ex-Alaster, was 
brought from the East by a De- 
troit Yacht Club syndicate and ar- 
rived in Detroit from Massachu- 
setts Bay during May of this year. 
She is Alden-designed and was 
built by Lawley in 1920. She is 


distinguished by her full quarter . 


sections, giving her a broad power- 
ful stern, making her exceptionally 
stiff and able. In a breeze of over 
fifteen miles she is exceedingly 
hard to beat. She has the typical 
jig-headed rig with curved spar. 
Her dimensions overall are 34’ 5”. 
She was severely handicapped by 
inferior sails and can be counted 
upon as a dangerous rival the com- 
ing season. She was ably sailed by 
Tom VanSickle and had as crew 
Harry VanSickle, Floyd Clancy 
and Geo. McGee. 


Lakewood is the veteran of many 
a hard fought battle. She is one of 
the earlier “R” boats and still car- 
ries her original gaff rig, but as for 
condition she is second to none in 
this section. Her best point seems 
to be in light airs which, of course, 
means summer conditions, which 
accounts, with her able crew, for 
the excellent showing she has made. 
She is sailed by her owner, Michael 
Riley, and Frank Farr, Frank Sen- 
ter, Norman Jorait. 


The Spook was built in 1913 at 
Cleveland and came to Detroit in 
1919, where she has been sailing 
under the colors of the Detroit 
Yacht Club since her arrival. She 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Committee’s Side of the Fishermen’s 
| Race Controversy 


ESENTING the severe criti- 

cism of their handling of the 
first attempt to sail a race in the 
recent International Fishermen’s 
Races, sailed off Gloucester in Oc- 
tober, the chairman of the sailing 
committee, Capt. Peeples of Glou- 
cester, has issued a statement giv- 
ing their side of the incident, and 
I have recently received a letter 
from Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., a member of the committee, 
asking us to publish this statement. 
This, we are glad to do, especially 
as there are always two sides to 
every controversy and it is well to 
hear both sides, and thus be ready 
to change the course to meet any 
shift of wind. Here is Mr. Ham- 
mond’s letter on the subject: 

Gloucester, Mass, Nov. 7, 1922. 

Editor, YACHTING: 


I have sent you a clipping under sep- 
arate cover which gives the reason for 
the action of the Racing Committee in 
the Fishermen’s Races. I hope that you 
will be able to publish this, as I think it 


should be published in fairness to the | 


Racing Committee. 

I may say that a lot of the trouble 
arose here due to the fact that some 
people imagine you.can race without ob- 
serving the conventions of racing. By 
ignoring the rules, not only does it open 
up a chance for many misunderstand- 
ines, but it takes away the whole pur- 
pose of racing, which is for the im- 
Sremen of the vessels themselves. 

hen questions of sail area, etc., are 
disregarded, then there can be no im- 
provements in the development of a 
racing type. Moreover, the very rules 
of racing require a technique in the con- 
testants. That this was lacking in the 
Fishermen’s Races, was obvious from a 
consideration of the way the skippers 
handled their boats on many points of 
sailing. If these men had been more 
familiar with the art of racing, the 
would not have done many things whic 
they did do. 


Time after time, when the two ves- 
sels were rounding a stake and coming 
close on the wind, the following ves- 
sel would hang on directly astern of the 
leader, getting her back wind. She 
would not only lose headway, but she 
would also point much lower. Under 
these conditions, instead of splitting 
tacks, time after time, there would be a 
stern chase for miles. 

Another time, Captain Morrissey, 
when about to cross the line, close hauled 
on the starboard tack, allowed Captain 
Walters to bear down on him, sailing 
directly before the wind with all his 
sheets out, and allowed him to assume 
a blanketing position. In order to avoid 
collision under these circumstances, it 
was Captain Morrissey who changed his 
course to a tremendous extent and Cap- 
tain Walters assumed a complete blan- 
keting position. 

If Morrissey had done the correct 
thing, he would not have changed his 
course in the slightest and thus allowed 
the Canadian to take an unfair advan- 
tage through a direct breach of every 
rule for racing. 

The point that I wish to bring out is 





the fact that instead of the yachting 
journals turning against the Committee, 
which did everything to uphold the rules 
of racing, that the yachting journals 
should be behind the Racing Committtee, 
and its action, as the Committee took the 
only sportsmanlike action it was pos- 
sible to take. Moreover, it had the 
backbone to ignore public opinion, which 
in this matter, as is often the case, was 
entirely in the wrong. 
John Hays Hammond, Jr. 

Here is what Capt. Peeples, the 
Chairman of the Sailing Commit- 
tee, who handled the International 
races, says regarding their handling 
of this particular race of October 
2l1st, the first race of the series. 
This was the race which the officials 
called off because both of the boats 
started without waiting for the 
postponement and disregarded the 
signals: 

In the first place, I desire that the 
functions of the sailing committee be 
clearly understood and differentiated 
from those of the other committees con- 
nected with the International race. The 
organization of the racing committees 
is as follows: 

There is a governing committee of 
three Americans and two Canadians, 
who, according to the deed of gift, shall 
be in control of the races and its gen- 
eral management. This committee is em- 
powered to create other sub-committees 
for the proper functioning of the race. 
Among the committees which they ap- 
pointed was the sailing committee of 
which I was made chairman. Accord- 
ing to the deed of gift, the functions of 
the sailing committee are as follows: 

“The Sailing Committee shall be a 
sub-committee, appointed by the Inter- 
national Committee, and shall be an in- 
dependent body having no financial in- 
terest in the competing vessels. They 
will lay out the courses for each series, 
decide the course to be sailed for each 
race, make the necessary sailing regula- 
tions and have them carried out.” 

In order to carry out our duties prop- 
erly and see that there might be no slip- 
up, on Friday night, October 20, a meet- 
ing was held at the Master Mariners’ 
Association by the sailing committee, at 
which I presided. Capt. Morrissey of 
the Ford and Capt. Walters of the Blue- 
nose were present, as well as the official 
observers who were to be on the two 
competing vessels. A race circular, 
which had been drawn up by the sailing 
commitee was shown to the two cap- 
tains who retained copies for their own 
use. The rules were read over, line 
by line, and at the end of each rule the 
members of the sailing committee, asked 
the captains whether they clearly under- 
stood the meaning of the rules. The cir- 
cular was read very carefully and both 
captains assured us that they fully under- 
stood the meaning of the circular and 
the rules nied therein. One change 
was made in the circular at this meet- 
ing for the convenience of the. captains, 
and that was, that the various signals 
for the start would be delayed one-half 
hour on Saturday morning. This point 
also was thoroughly understood by the 
captains and revised copies of the circu- 
lar were handed out to them, It was 
also understood that if any further de- 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Goodwill, a new cruising schooner in which her owner, Keith Spalding, of Pasadena, will shortly sail on a voyage to the 


South Seas and Australia. 


She was designed by Henry J. Gielow. 


Auxiliary Schooner Goodwill Launched 


A NEW auxiliary schooner for 
ocean cruising which embod- 
ies the best elements of design and 
construction for a boat of this type 
that has been built for many years, 
was launched on Saturday, October 
21st, at the Wilmington plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. in 
the presence of her owner, Keith 
Spalding, her designer, H. J. Gie- 
low, and a large gathering of 
friends. This vessel, which has 
been named the Goodwill, went 


overboard without a hitch and is 
now being fitted out preparatory to 
a long ocean voyage to the South 
Seas and Australia. 

To sail these distant seas, visit, 
and explore some of the many 
islands, has been in the mind of Mr. 
Spalding, of Chicago, for some 
time. Realizing the impracticability 
of making such a trip by any exist- 
ing steamer or sailing ship line, the 
logical course was to purchase an 
ocean going auxiliary yacht. A 





Launching of the Goodwill from the yard of her builders at Wilmington, Delaware. 





careful survey of existing vessels in 
the United States as well as abroad, 
led to the conclusion that the best 
course would be to have a yacht 
designed that would meet all the 
requirements of the proposed trip 
and that would be the “last word” 
in the design and construction of 
an ocean going auxiliary yacht. 

So Mr. Spalding commissioned 
the veteran naval architect, Henry 
J. Gielow, of New York City, to 
prepare the designs and specifica- 
tions, and to superintend the con- 
struction of the new craft. He 
was especially impressed with the 
wonderful performance of the 156- 
foot magnetic survey yacht Car- 
negie, designed by Mr. Gielow 
fourteen years ago, which has 
cruised over 265,000 miles, and is 
still in excellent condition. 

The new craft is a two-masted 
auxiliary schooner. Her principal 
dimensions are: length over all, 161 
feet ; length on load water line, 120 
feet; beam moulded, 30 feet; depth 
of hold 21 feet 6 inches; and draft, 
fully loaded with all stores equip- 
ment, oil fuel, fresh water, etc., 15 
feet 3 inches. The design shows a 
yacht of symmetrical form with no 
extreme features, a liberal displace- 
ment, good freeboard, and a gener- 
ous lateral plane, that will insure 
steadiness and easy handling. 

In addition to her full sailing rig, 
the yacht will be fitted with a six- 
cylinder, heavy oil engine of the 
Diesel type, developing 180 H.P. 
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Southward Bound in a Skipjack 


i Ye plans for our cruise from 
Huntington, L. I., to Florida 
waters were conceived last Win- 
ter, at a time of the year when most 
of us who are fond of sailing are 
seized with an acute desire to do 
something that will give us a chance 
to keep on the water, and to make a 
long voyage that will stand out as 
something out of the ordinary. In 
the Summer, sailing is good enough 
around our home waters, but when 
the snow begins to fly, one longs for 
the soft breezes and warm air of 
the tropics. Florida and the Gulf 
Coast seemed the most possible 
goal, especially as we had to make 
the trip in a small boat, and do it 
all ourselves, even to getting the 
boat ready. 

To begin with, we had a 25-foot 
over all open “skipjack” of 8 feet 
beam, and drawing only 18 inches. 
With the centerboard down she 
drew about 5 feet. The boat was 
originally intended for racing so 
she had a rather large rig and was 
very lightly built. From this we 
had to develop an auxiliary cruiser 
for our long trip. It proved quite 
an undertaking, as all the work had 
to be done with our own hands. 

Work was started on her in the 
early Spring, and by Summer we 
had strengthened her wherever 
necessary and built on a trunk 
cabin, size 6 x 7’, with about 3’ 
headroom. It was just big enough 
to sleep the two of us and give us 
a place in which to cook. Small 
lockers and drawers were built in 
where previous experience, in small 
sailboats, taught us they would be 
needed. 

The motor, a 2% H.P. 2-cycle 
Bridgeport, was installed just abaft 
the trunk and eight inches off cen- 
ter, the shaft running out of the 
counter through a lead sleeve and 
small shaft log. 

The fuel tank question next came 
up. It’ was found that, owing to 
such low freeboard as the boat had, 
a tank under the deck would not al- 
low gravity feed. Not wishing a 
larger tank on deck we installed a 
one-gallon round tank on the cock- 


Humbug passing Stepping Stones. She was only a 25-foot racing skipjack with a 
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pit seat at the after end of the cabin. 
A reserve supply of 8 gallons was 
carried in gallon cans and conven- 
iently stored under the cockpit 
seats, which arrangement has since 
proven very satisfactory. Water 
was carried in, six one-gallon jugs. 
These were also stored under the 
cockpit seats. 

All gear, oil, and tools are kept 
aft and clear of the cabin, leaving 
this little cuddy end forward for 
personal belongings and grub. 

Our ground tackle consists of one 
15 pound kedge anchor and a hun- 
dred feet of line carried forward 
on deck, and a 30-pound folding an- 
chor shackled to 200 feet of 14” 
hawser, coiled under the after deck 
and always ready to run out. 


We made an awning large 
enough to use as a tent at night 
over the cockpit and strong enough 
so that, by using the awning pole 
as a yard, it could be used as a 
square sail when running before the 
wind. Anyone who has steered a 
small boat with a large mainsail 
before a stiff breeze all day knows 
that this sail is a great help. 

Our tender was an 8-foot round 
bottom “dink,” weighing but a hun- 
dred pounds. It is carried on the 
after deck when we are sailing, 
which is another big help in a fol- 
lowing sea. It is always a nuisance 
to have to tow a tender on a long 
trip. 

Our craft, which bears the inele- 
gant name of Humbug and which 
is affectionately referred to as the 
Bug, carried a crew of two on the 
trip. These were the skipper, who 
owns her, and myself, who acted 
as mate and crew combined. More 
familiarly we are known to each 
other as “Unk” and “Hop,” respec- 
tively. 













built on her. 


On each side of the cabin house 
we boastfully displayed a strip of 
oilcloth bearing the words “Tampa, 
Fla.,” which we hoped would be 
our destination. We had waited 
until we were well out of the har- 
bor before making known to the 
world our destination, having no 
desire to attract too much attention 
in our home port. These were 
taken in when we were far enough 
along to cease awing the natives at 
the various ports we stopped-at on 
the way. They had the effect, 
though, of eliciting various re- 
marks, one in particular which 
struck us as rather humorous. Two 
men passing in a skiff paused long 
enough to eye the Bug curiously. 
Being used to this, we paid no at- 
tention to them until we heard one 
remark to the other: “Humbug, 
Florida, hey. Well, she’ll be a hum- 
bug if she gets there.” Another 
well-intentioned individual helped 
our feeling of confidence by com- 
menting On our nerve in undertak- 


‘ing such a long trip in such a small 


boat. We expected expressions of 
this sort and through them all we 
remained undaunted. Welcome, 
though, were the opinions of peo- 
ple who had made the trip and 
were familiar with the conditions 
we would meet. Upon a close ex- 
amination of our craft these usually 
declared the Humbug to be well 
suited to our purpose. In many in- 
stances surprise and admiration 
were expressed upon the complete 
and compact equipment carried. 
We had everything from a darning 
needle to a phonograph. 

Leaving Huntington on Saturday 
afternoon, September 30th, we 
started the engine and under power, 
and then sail and, finally, under 
both sail and power, we reached 
Little Bay, near Whitestone Land- 
ing, at 7:30. We had covered 28 
miles in 54% hours which was a lit- 
tle better than 5 miles per hour. 
Under power alone we could figure 
on 6 miles an hour. 

Sunday morning we passed 
through the East River and pro- 
ceeded around to Gravesend Bay, 
anchoring off the Gravesend Bay 
Y. C. shortly after noon. We had 
had a fair tide under us all the 
way, which was as per schedule. 
Also we had selected Sunday for 
passing through the East River in 
order to avoid the congestion, which 
is prevalent there on week days. 

Monday morning we got up hook 
again and were off for Perth Am- 
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Chesapeake Bay types. Left, bugeye oyster tonger; right, Chesapeake Bay sloop. 


boy, which we reached about noon, 
as we were going down inside. 
Here we replenished our supply of 
gasoline and headed for the Rari- 
tan River, where we encountered 
our first of many draw bridges. 
It afforded us a feeling of impor- 
tance to have the large draw open 
to admit us, but this feeling was 
discounted considerably within the 
next few minutes, during which we 
were compelled to circle around be- 
fore the bridge until, despairing of 
ever seeing the draw open, we shut 
off the motor. As soon as the 
motor stopped the draw opened for 
us. Of course, the motor refused 
to go when we tried to start it 
again, but as there was a light 
southeast breeze, which had induced 
us to run up the mainsail earlier 
in the day, we passed through with 
a slowness and deliberation that 
probably caused the bridge tender 
to gnash his teeth and murmur 
things which were just as well we 
couldn’t hear. Immediately upon 
clearing the draw the motor started 
and we were soon to the next 
bridge. Here the tender was much 
more accommodating and opened 
the draw when he saw us approach- 
ing. 

Continuing up the winding Rari- 
tan River we arrived at the first 
lock at New Brunswick at 3 o’clock 
and after a short delay we locked 
through and tied up for the night. 

The next day and a half were 
consumed in passing through locks 
and blowing for draw bridges. We 
acquired enviable proficiency in 
locking through. Approaching a 
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lock we would head to one side of 
the canal and each taking a line, 
one fastened forward and the other 
aft, we would jump ashore and pull 
the Bug into the lock. Upon the 
lock being filled, we would simply 
step into our craft and sail away. 
Blowing for the bridges, though, 
especially when going through 
Trenton, where there was a bridge 
at every block, was a horse from 
another garage. “Unk” nearly 
blew his teeth out on these occa- 
sions and the results were not al- 
ways gratifying, especially if the 
bridge in question happened to be 
a railroad bridge and a train was 
due. But we managed very well, 
on the whole, and by 3:30 in the 
afternoon of our second day in the 
canal we had passed through the 
last lock and entered the Delaware 
River at Bordentown, where we 
stopped only long enough to take 
on a supply of gasoline. 

In the remaining 234 hours of 
daylight we covered more miles 
than we had in the earlier part of 
the day. With fair wind and tide 
and the motor going we left Bor- 
dentown 20 miles behind us before 
dropping anchor for the night off 
Rancocas Creek. 

We passed Philadelphia at noon 
the next day. Here we had to lay 
to for a couple of hours to wait for 
the tide to change, as we didn’t 
make much headway bucking it. It 
certainly runs fast past the “sleepy” 
city. 

The following days were quite 
uneventful, except for some engine 
trouble we had the next morning 
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The Acadamy at Annapolis from the harbor. 
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while off New Castle, Delaware. 
Here we were delayed about three 
hours. At first we thought our 
battery had become weak, as it had 
been in pretty constant use, as we 
had to use the motor every day on 
account of head winds. I went 
ashore and procured another one, 
after much difficulty. The new 
battery appeared to remedy our 
trouble, but before we had gone a 
mile the motor stopped again. This 
time it took considerably more ef- 
fort, coupled with ferved prayers 
offered up in a voice vibrant with 
emotion, to induce it to run again. 
During the tinkering it was discov- 
ered that the flipper on the ignition 
was broken, but not'so as to en- 
tirely cripple the motor. Upon our 
arrival in Delaware City, which im- 
portant event occurred about one 
o’clock, a new part was ordered, to 
be sent to us at Annapolis, Md., at 
which place we thought it would 
have plenty of time to arrive be- 
fore we did. In supposing this we 
were woefully mistaken. 

Saturday morning, with the 
motor working perfectly, we passed 
through the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake canal arriving at Chesapeake 
City, at the other end of the canal, 
at 3:30. It has started to rain about 
11 o’clock and continued intermit- 
tently the rest of the day. Immedi- 
ately upon locking out of the canal 
we secured what supplies we needed 
and tied up for the night in a little 
basin at the head of Back Creek. 

We “layed to” here over Sunday, 
as the unsettled weather still pre- 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Putting Your Boat Out of Commission 


HERE is not very much to do 
in putting your boat and its 
fittings away for the winter, but 
what there is to do, should be done 
right. A little carelessness often 
results in partial or complete ruin 
of engine, sails, or other parapher- 
nalia. Things must be put away 
properly and must be in condition 
to be stored. If they are put away 
in the right way, and the storage 
quarters are O. K., they will be 
found in good condition in the 
spring. If put away, while in good 
condition, in damp storage quarters, 
they will probably be ruined dur- 
ing the winter. Also, if stored in 
a damp condition, no matter how 
good the storage lockers are, the 
chances are that they will be ruined. 
So we soon learn the tremendous 
importance of getting everything 
ready for the winter, and then in- 
sisting on putting it where it will 
remain protected. 
Before things are stored, they 
must be dry and clean. There is 
always ample opportunity to dry 


things out in the late yachting sea- 


son. It is quite possible to pick a 
dry, clear day, and get your stuff 
out in the air and sun. 

There are different things to be 
done with various articles. For in- 
stance, flags, clothing, cushions and 
pillows should be thoroughly dried 
and sunned, and then carefully 
wrapped in paper. Don’t forget 
moth balls, as these will act as a 
preventative against moths and 
other cloth destroying insects. By 
wrapping such articles in paper 
they will not only be protected from 
dust and dirt, but also from mice 
as well, in view of the fact that 
mice prefer paper to cloth for lin- 
ing their winter nests. 

All. ropes, lines, and halyards, 
with the exception of the mooring 
gear, should be exposed to wind 
and sun for hours in order to allow 
them to dry out all the way 
through. These ropes should then 
be coiled down and hung up in the 
locker, or else suspended from over- 
head beams. Never pile them up 
on the floor of the locker, where 
it will be impossible for the air to 
circulate through them. The moor- 
ing gear should be handled in the 
same way, but care must be taken 
to keep it apart from other stuff, 
as the mooring gear may not be 
thoroughly dry all the way through, 
no matter how dry the outside ap- 
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pears; if you can conveniently 
store it separately, do so. 

All sails, including light and rac- 
ing sails, should be hoisted and al- 
lowed to sun and flap in the wind. 
Then while they are still warm.and 
dry, they should be unbent and tied 
up for the winter. The racing sails 
should be placed in their respective 
bags, the other sails should be 
folded up, roped, and then wrapped 
in canvas, and again roped. Sails 
should then be placed in the locker 
or sail storage, but so stored that 
they will be subject to air circula- 
tion. In other words do not dump 
them in on the floor of the locker, 
and then heap a lot of stuff on top 
of them. If you have to put them 
in a small locker, put a couple of 
large packing cases in first, and 
then rest the sails on top of them. 
The packing cases will not cause 
any loss of room if the open sides 
face out, as they will prove a con- 
venient place ot keep metal fittings, 
etc. 

All interior metal fittings should 
be thoroughly cleaned and polished 
and then covered with vaseline or 
other suitable grease. Nickel, brass 
or bronze fittings, that are easily 
removable, should be packed in 
suitable containers and placed in the 
storage locker, but before storing, 
make sure that they are well pol- 
ished and well greased. All metal 
non-removable deck fittings should 
be polished and then evenly covered 
with a mixture of white lead and 
grease. If these parts can be 
wrapped with grease soaked can- 
vas all the better. 

Often a boat, while in storage, 
accumulates a musty odor that will 
be noticed on damp close days. 
Troubles of this nature are usually 
attributable to dirty bilges, so be sure 
that the bilge is thoroughly washed 
out. A strong washing compound 
dissolved in water is a good thing 
to use. Take the floor boards up, 
and then remove all the slime with 
a stiff brush, before washing. This 
job can be made easy and thorough 
if your boat has been hauled up on 
the beach, or stored in a yard, for 
then water can be thrown’ in with 
buckets, or better still with a hose, 
and then allowed to run out. Some 
boat owners have an idea that it is 
a good plan to leave some water in 
the bilge, to prevent the boat drying 
out. This is not good practice, no 
matter whether the bilge and water 
are clean or not. 


All lockers should be thoroughly 
cleaned, dried and aired. Weather 
proof sheds are best, but if it is not 
possible for you to get your boat in 
a shed, then you should make sure 
that the canvas covering is water 
proof. Canvas covers should be 
nailed or fastened down in such a 
way that a certain amount of air 
will be allowed to circulate. 

The bowsprit, if not removable, 
should be given a coat of shellac 
and then a coat of thick paint. All 
bare wood, exposed parts of spars, 
etc., should be shellaced and then 
varnished—for instance, where the 
jaws have chafed the varnish off 
the mast, below the trees. If the 
spars, in places, have turned dark 
through constant exposure to the 
weather, these parts should be 
scraped and sandpapered, then shel- 
laced and varnished, as there is no 
sense in allowing the process of rot 
to continue through the winter. If 
the mast is to be left standing all 
winter, the mast should be shellaced 
and painted or varnished. 

Great care must be exercised to 
hang all spars put in storage for 
the winter so that their weight is 
distributed and balanced, so that 
they will not have a tendency to 
warp, bend, bow or otherwise get 
out of shape. Many good straight 
spars have been ruined by just such 
neglect. Keep spars and rigging 
clear of each other, and don’t allow 
heavy weights to rest on your spars, 
irrespective of whether they are 
solid or hollow. 

No matter whether your boat is 
to go in a shed or under canvas, 
the decks should receive attention. 
Bright decks should be shellaced 
and varnished. Varnished decks 
should receive a coat of varnish, 
and painted decks a coat of paint. 
The outside of the hull should be 
cleaned and painted from waterline 
to keel. If you are using cop- 
per paint, below the water line, then 
apply a coat. By painting the top- 
sides and underbody, before the 
boat is laid up, much will be done 
towards keeping the hull and calk- 
ing in good condition, and prevent- 
ing the planking from drying out. 

Dinghies and canoes should be 
treated in about the same general 
manner and carefully hung or 
propped up. If your boat is to be 
stored in a yard it is a good plan to 
remove the propeller and other 
units that might be stolen. Guns 
and fishing tackle should be thor- 
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oughly cleaned and oiled and then 
stored in a dry place. 

If your boat has a motor, make 
sure that every bit of gasoline is 
removed when the boat is finally 
put away. A day or two before 
laying up your motor, pour a pint 
of kerosene into each cylinder, 
when the engine is cold. Turn the 
motor over by hand, or with the 
selfstarter, to work the kerosene 
around the cylinder walls, pistons, 
rings, etc. After the kerosene has 
worked down into the crankcase, 
drain the crankcase, or if this can- 
not be done, then pump out all the 
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dirty oil. After this is done, it is 
time to prepare the engine for the 
storage period, as follows: Put a 
quantity of new cylinder oil in base 
of motor. See that all lubricators 
are working properly. Turn off cir- 
culating water supply. Drain water 
jackets. Disconnect water (circu- 
lating pump) so it will not pull 
against a vacuum. Start motor, and 
run same very slowly for two or 
three minutes,—just enough to 
cause the engine to warm up and 
evaporate the water that did not 
drain out. Then pour some cylin- 
der oil into each cylinder, turn 
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engine over by hand, or with self- 
starter, and after the engine has 
become cold pour in some more oil. 
Then polish all bright metal parts 


and cover with thick grease. 

The electrical units should be re- 
moved and placed in suitable boxes 
and then put in the storage locker. 

The value of a boat is governed 
by its depreciation in many in- 
stances, and if the foregoing rules 
are followed, when you put your 
boat away in the fall, you will find 
it in good condition next spring. . 


California’s Revenge 


T the close of the races at Bal- 

boa, sailed under the auspices 
of the Southern California Yacht 
Racing Association, Mr. F. A. Gar- 
butt, on behalf of the California 
Yacht Club and the owners of the 
“R” Class yacht California, sug- 
gested to the owners of Sir Tom 
that they might have a little im- 
promptu regatta at San Pedro be- 
fore leaving for the North in order 
to try the boats out under sailing 
conditions for which the California 
was built. 

This resulted in three races being 
sailed between the Sir Tom, fresh 
from her victory down the coast, 
Lady Gay, California and Angela. 

The first race was from off the 
end of the breakwater to Point Vi- 
cente buoy, dead to windward, 
about eight miles and return. 

All boats got away in a bunch, 
and in a nice full sail breeze, in fact 
too full for Sir Tom and Angela. 
Five minutes after the start the race 
was over so far as Sir Tom and 
Angela were concerned for both 
California and Lady Gay started to 
set a pace that made the others very 
tired indeed, and the race resolved 
itself into one between the Califor- 
nia and Lady Gay, with conditions 
in favor of the latter, who took the 
lead at the start and held it until 
the wind lightened on approaching 
the outer mark, when she gave way 
to California who rounded the mark 
3 minutes, 1 second ahead of Lady 
Gay and some 9 minutes ahead of 
Sir Tom. 

All the boats held close inshore 
on the beat out, the only one stand- 
ing off shore being the Lady Gay, 
her skipper only doing so in the 
hope of getting a better breeze, 
when California started to pick him 
up in the somewhat lighter going. 

On the ryn down there was very 
little difference between all three, 
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the gain made by California over 
Lady Gay being partly due to the 
Lady Gay not carrying her spin- 
naker the whole distance. 
California crossed the finish line 
4 minutes 15 seconds ahead of Lady 


In this race California took the 
lead right at the start and was 
never headed during the entire race 
finishing some 8 minutes ahead of 
Sir Tom. The winds kept getting 
lighter each day, as they are very 





California, the new Class ‘R” boat designed by Mower, which “cleaned up™ in a special 
series off San Pedro, sailed in strong breezes. 


Gay and 10 minutes, 24 seconds 
ahead of Sir Tom. 

The course for the second and 
third day’s races was from the bell 
buoy, inside the breakwater, to the 
Point Firmin buoy, to the Long 
Beach Jetty buoy and return to the 
starting line. This course favored 
Sir Tom more than the others, 
being in smoother water, but she 
was not able to hold the California 
and Lady Gay, although allowed by 
mutual agreement, to carry addi- 
tional crew. Here it might be well 
to state that Sir Tom’s regular 
crew, and the crew she always has, 
consists of five, two in excess of 
what are allowed under the L. I. S. 
Y. R. A. rules. 


apt to do at this time of the year, 
and when the yachts came to the 
starting line for the last race they 
found it much more to Sir Tom’s 
liking, although a little heavy for 
her as compared to California. 

Lady Gay obtained the better of 
the start and it soon developed into 
a close race between the Lady Gay 
and California, both making short 
hitches to the outer mark which 
was rounded by the Lady Gay some 
34 seconds ahead of California, 
while somewhat in the rear came 
the Sir Tom. 

On the run down to the mark 
off Long Beach, the skippers of 
California and Lady Gay indulged 

(Continued on page 312) 
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A 36-Foot Florida Cruiser 
and Day Boat 


A unique shoal draft cruiser that 
combines speed, carrying capacity 
and comfort with seaworthy qual- 
ities, has been turned out by the 
Gordon Boat Building Company of 
Brooklyn, for use in Florida and 
other localities where a shallow 
draft craft is required. 


This compact little cruiser meas- 
ures 3514 feet over all, 8 feet beam 
and draws only 16 inches of water. 
She is of laminated construction, 
with double planked mahogany and 
is copper rivited, with V-bottom 
sections forward and a unique de- 
sign aft that eliminates all broken 
water at this point. The propeller 
swings in solid water and is pro- 
tected by a skeg. 

A large house provides light and 
airy quarters below, with ample 
room for sleeping accommodations, 
which may be arranged to suit the 
needs of the individual owner. 


This shoal draft cruiser is ex- . 


pected to attain a speed of 30 miles 
per hour with a 150 Hall-Scott 
motor. Powered with a 20 H.P. 
Kermath Vanadium motor the boat 
will make about 12 miles per hour. 
She is equipped with a weedless 
propeller. 

The first of these cruisers was 
ordered by Mr. Cortlandt Link- 
roum, of New York City, for use 
on the Indian River, Florida, dur- 
ing the winter months. 


A boat of this type is bound to 
fill a long felt need and it promises 
to meet. with public favor as quickly 
as did the Gordon Specialized Deep 
Sea Cruisers. This latter type has 
preved so popular with yachtsmen 
that the Gordon company will be 
kept busy until spring filling orders. 
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for use in Florida. 


Bene oes 


bes Keenadh Venedion eng 
the Jennie. 


Jennie, a new 36-foot shoal draft cruiser and day boat built by the Gordon Boat Building Company, for Mr. Cortlandt Linkroum, 





Interior of the spacious cabin as laid out for a day boat. 
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Bringing the Bar Harbor 
31-footers Up-to-Date 


It may interest YACHTING’S 
readers to know that I am chang- 
ing over my Bar Harbor 31-footer 
Indian to a Marconi rig. It would 
be a good thing if all the Bar Har- 
bor 31-footers could be changed 
over to a Marconi rig as it would 
furnish some fine racing. 

The boat is now at Lawley’s 
being redecked and having the 
house rebuilt, strengthened and set 
into the pine planking to enable it 
to be properly caulked at the deck. 

Pigeon has built a_ beautiful 
curved Marconi mast of Douglas 
fir, 70 ft. high, with the chord of 
the curve 12”. The mast is 8%” 
at the deck, 9%” at the point of 
greatest strain and 4” at the top. 
It weighed without the rigging 558 
lbs., rigging complete 157 Ibs., mak- 
ing a total weight of 715 lbs. This 
compares with a weight of about 
900 Ibs. for the original solid 
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spruce mast with rigging complete, 
and 400 Ibs. for her present hollow 
Douglas fir mast which has been 
displaced, plus the weight of the 
rigging which is probably about 150 
Ibs 


The mast will be set a foot fur- 
ther forward and the old mast step 
replaced by one a foot longer. The 
old hollow Douglas fir boom 38’ 
long has been cut down to 35’, the 
foot of the sail being 34’ 6”, with 
a hoist of 62’. 

Ratsey is making the mainsail, 
jib and storm jib of his best grade 
imported Egyptian duck. Also a 
new balloon jib and a new spin- 
naker, both higher and narrower 
than the former ones. The main- 
sail has two 4’ reefs. 

A single jib will be used, 19’ on 
the foot with a 17’ jibboom of hol- 
low Douglas fir, to be hooked on to 
a permanent jib stay meeting the 
mast 41’ 8” above the deck. We 
are using the old gaff for a new 
spinnaker pole 22’ 2” long to take 
the place of the old spinnaker pole 
which was about 28’ long. 

The main halyard will be set up 
with one of Herreshoff’s smallest 
bronze winches fastened on the side 
of the mast below deck. Herre- 
shoff’s next larger sized winch has 
been put on the after deck for use 
in setting; up the main sheet, and 
will be extremely useful. I un- 
derstand that the same arrangement 
is used on the Herreshoff New 
York 30’s. 

The total sail area of the rig, jib 
and mainsail will be a shade under 
1,400 sq. ft. I understand the sail 
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area of the Zara, another Marconi 
31-footer, a shade over 1,400 sq. ft. 
(1,425 originally, to be exact), with 
a reduction of a triangle cut off 
from the leach of the sail measur- 
ing 12” at the outside edge, making 
the sail area now probably about 
1,400 sq. ft. 

The Jndian cost second hand 
$2,250.00 about ten years ago. 
With the exception of having the 
plugs reset on the deck and the hol- 
low mast and spars made, I have 
never been put to any extra ex- 
pense. The present changes will 
cost about $3,500.00 and the boat 
will be as good as new thereafter. 

I am sending you these particu- 
lars so that you may answer any 
questions that may be put to you 
by present owners of Bar Harbor 
boats, who may think of fitting 
them over. I believe that all of 
these Bar Harbor boats are still in 
condition to be put in first class 
order by redecking and having the 
house strengthened as I have had 
mine done, and if you could per- 
suade enough of the present owners 
to refit them with Marconi rigs or 
could get some sailing enthusiasts to 
buy and refit some of them, it 
would make a wonderful racing 
and cruising class. They are far 


superior to P boats in their accom- 
modations below deck. 
W. K. SHaw. 
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arconi sail plan of the Bar Harbor 31-footer Indian, showing how 


the boats of this popular class can be brought up to date. 
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Some Racing Protests 
Right of Way at Finish Line 


YACHTING: 

Attached is a diagram in regard 
to the “Right of Way” on which 
we would appreciate receiving your 
opinion. 

C-D is the finish line. Boat A is 
on the port tack and Boat B is on 
the starboard tack. B naturally has 
the right of way, but A by luffing 
up into the wind can cross the line 
from her headway and possibly 
beat B. 

The question, of course, is, can A 
claim buoy room from B or can B 
hold for the finish close to the buoy 
and force A around her stern? If 
A is too close she might even have 
to come about and then jibe, mak- 
ing a complete circle in order to get 
back to the line. 

A. 

According to the diagram we 
would say that boat B on the star- 
board tack had everything her own 
way. She can hold direct on the 


Position of the boats at the finish. A is the 
white boat in diagram. 


buoy and force A about, even if A 
has to pass outside of the buoy. 
A would have no rights, if she 
should try to luff across unless she 
could get across B’s bow without 
interfering with her and A would 
have no rights in her luff or no 
rights over B unless she actually 
filled away on the starboard tack 
without interfering with B. In the 
diagram as you draw it, A has no 
rights to claim room at the mark 
from B.—Ebrror. 





———— 


When Can One Claim Room 
at a Mark? 


Please give us your opinion of 
the situation shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, which occurred 
in a race this summer. H, on the 
starboard tack, is coming down 
close to buoy at far end of line, to 
round. She jibes over in front of 
D and rounds, but as she loses some 
way in jibing D overtakes her, 
crowds in between H and the buoy 
and strikes H in the stern as shown. 
Can D claim room at the mark, or 
is she the overtaking boat and thus 
forced to keep clear? 
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The situation, as drawn in your 
diagrams is rather complicated as 
there might be some question as to 
which a the rules applies. Person- 
ally, we do not believe that rule 
i2, paragraph 8 applies in this case, 
but that the rule for the overtak- 
ing boat does apply, provided, of 
course, that the situation of the 
boats is exactly as shown in your 
diagram. 

There can be no question in the 
situation at first, that the boat H, 
coming down on the starboard tack 
has the right of way, and that the 
other boats before the wind on the 
other tack would have to keep 
clear. H alters her helm and jibes 
around the mark, evidently having 
plenty of room to clear D and the 
other boat in the maneuver, and 
then as she fills away she is on a 
straight course for the next mark 
and D is the overtaking boat. If 
D comes up faster than H, then D 
must keep clear and she has no 
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right to try to crowd in and force 
an overlap. 

According to your diagram at the 
time they hit, H has actually 
rounded the mark and is headed on 
her course. The only question is 
whether paragraph 8 of rule 12 re- 
garding overlaps could be made to 
apply. We do not think it can be 
as the boats were on opposite tacks 
as they approached the buoy. H 
had already altered her helm to 
round, If, however, she sailed so 
wide of the mark that D had a 
chance to slip in she could do so 
provided she did not foul, but I do 
not think she could claim any rights 
on an overlap in the position of the 
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boats as shown in your diagram at 
that time. 

Most of these fouls come down 
to a question of fact and the ac- 
tual position of the boats both be- 
fore and when the foul occurs, But 
if your diagram is correct we think 
the above interpretation of the 
rules would stand.—Eprror. 


A 54-Foot Gasoline Cruiser, 
Designed By R. M. Haddock 


The constant increasing conges- 
tion of motor traffic on the roads 
during week ends of the Summer is 
leading many to look to other more 
quiet and enjoyable ways of spend- 
ing this period. The power cruiser 
of moderate size and a fair turn of 
speed is rapidly growing in appeal 
to many who wish to -escape the 
congestion of the road, the poor ser- 
vice and extortionate prices of the 
inns. The cruiser offers in ex- 
change a dash over the waters of 
the Sound or lake, a night in any 
of the numerous land locked har- 
bors where one may partake of the 
social activities at yacht clubs, or 
even of a Winter’s trip to Florida, 
independent of time tables and 
hotels, through the ever changing 
scenery of the inland waterways of 
our Southern coast line. 

The 54-foot cruiser, shown in the 
accompanying plans, has been laid 
out with the accommodations of the 
average 65-footer, having in mind 
economy in first cost and in upkeep 
and operating expenses. Two paid 
hands are all that are needed, but 
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Plans of a 54-foot power cruiser with the accommodations of a 65-footer, from designs by R. M. Haddock 
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Lines of 40-foot over all seagoing ketch designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr. 


provision for three has been made. 
In order to keep down the size of 
the boat the bridge deck has been 
made of larger dimensions than 
usual and, being enclosed, is used 
as a deck dining saloon with service 
from the galley, immediately for- 
ward. The owner’s quarters, wide- 
ly separated from the crew’s, con- 
tain a large stateroom with bath 
and wardrobe and two single or one 
double guests’ staterooms with pri- 
vate toilet adjoining. 

The general dimensions are: 54’ 
6” over all, 11’ 6” beam, 3’ 6” ex- 
treme draft. The cruising speed is 
14 miles. 





A 40-Foot Auxiliary Ketch 
for the Cruising Yachtsman 


Here are the plans of a 40 foot 
ketch which will interest the crui- 
ser, especially those who want a 
husky boat for coastwise or off 
shore work, and her lines and lay- 
out will stand a lot of study. She 
was designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr., 
of Manchester, Mass., many of 
whose designs have appeared in 
Yacutinc. Mr. Crocker writes as 


follows about her: “I got this boat 
up for a friend of mine who is a 
thorough yachtsman, and who, with 
his father, has done a great deal 
of cruising. The layout is in ac- 
cordance with his ideas, and if you 





Accommodation 


will look it over carefully, I think 
you will agree that it would work 
out extremely well. The owner 
will not require a paid hand, as 
when he uses the boat it will be 




















which is the working part, free to 
the men. The stateroom forward 
is, of course, very desirable, espe- 
cially for night sailing, or when, for 
instance, four men are cruising, 











Sail plan of husky 40-foot exdidng betch. 


with two or three friends, and the 
layout works out excellently in case 
there are ladies aboard as they can 
have the forward stateroom, thus 
leaving the after part of the boat, 











the watch below at night can have 
the forward stateroom, which gives 
them a good chance to get some 
real rest. The advantage of having 
the galley aft is that if there are 





plan showing a rather unusual layout. 
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only two cruising it is a little more 
chummy, as whoever is below 
working in the galley can talk to 
the man at the wheel through the 
companionway. 

“The boat will have a gas-tight 
bulkhead between the engine room 
and the cabin, which, as everyone 
who has had experience with aux- 
iliary engines knows, is a very de- 
sirable feature. There will be a 
section of the deck over the engine 
which will be removable, allowing 
the engine to be taken out at any 
time. This hatch is also large 
enough to allow the removal of the 
gas tanks through it. 

“The gasoline capacity is really 
larger than is necessary for ordi- 
nary cruising, but the owner wanted 
to allow for a long ocean trip. For 
ordinary cruising he probably 
would use one tank and put a berth 
in the place of the other. 

“You will see from the sail plan 
that the location of the mainsheet 
works out rather nicely. This is 
considered an awkward feature on 
a ketch rig. I have kept the main 
boom short to allow spread to the 
mizzen rigging and ensure that 
mast standing. The double head- 
sig would be used for sea work, 
although the boat would be faster 
for ordinary shore cruising with a 
single jib. Personally, I like to 
stay the mast to the stem head.” 

The lines are interesting. The 
ends are well balanced, in spite of 
the after overhang being very 
short, and the body plan shows a 
form that will sail on her bottom 
and yet be easy in a seaway. And 
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she is “all boat” throughout her 
40 feet of over all length. Her 
other dimensions are: waterline 
32% feet, beam 11% feet, draft 6 
feet, sail area 968 sq. feet. 





A Little 40-Foot Fast Power 
Cruiser 

A little 40-foot fast power cruiser 
has recently been designed by Fred- 
erick S. Nock, and is being built 
at his yard at East Greenwich, 
R. I., for J. P. Manton of Provi- 
dence. This little craft is rather 
unusual in many ways for a 40- 
footer, and she has a lot of room 
in her for a beam of only 9 feet. 
The draft is 3 feet, 6 inches. The 
arrangement is shown in the accom- 
modation plan reproduced herewith. 

The construction is moderate in 
weight and provision has been 
made for longitudinal members to 
take up the stress and strain of 
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hard driving. The power plant is 
a 4-cylinder 6%” by 8” Murray & 
Tregurtha engine and the boat will 
show a fair turn of speed with this 
plant for a cruiser of this size. 





An Auxiliary Centerboard 
Schooner 


To show that small centerboard 
auxiliaries capable of going off 
shore are still being designed, in 
spite of Dr. Farnsworth’s letter 
printed in this issue, we publish 
these plans of a schooner yacht 
now building for Mr. Francis J. 
Reilly of Philadelphia, from de- 
signs by Mr. J. Murray Watts. 

This boat is planned for cruising 
in southern waters, and she will 
leave about the first of the year 
for Florida and the West Indies. 
The centerboard construction al- 
lows her to enter southern harbors 
of moderate depth, yet there is suf- 
ficient outside ballast to insure 
plenty of stability for off-shore 
cruising in winter. Her general di- 
mensions are: length o. a. 45’, 
waterline 34’, beam 14’ and draft 
4’ 


The accommodations show com- 
fortable quarters for four people, 











Plans of 40-foot fast cruiser designed by F. S. Nock. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 45-foot centerboard cruising schooner, designed by J. Murray Watts. 
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Sail plan showing jib-headed mainsail of 45-foot centerboard cruising schooner. 





and a for’c’le for two men. A fea- 
ture of the construction is the rais- 
ing of the deck over the for’c’le 
about 10” to the height of the bul- 
warks, which gives unusually good 
head room forward. 

For power she is equipped with 
a 5%” by 7” Sterling heavy duty 
motor with electric light plant. 
The boat is built with unusually 
strong construction for sea-going 
work. The mainsail instead of be- 
ing the usual gaff rig, is the modi- 
fied Marconi type, doing away with 
the peak halyards and considerable 
gear and weight aloft. 


The outboard plan of this boat 
shows a fine bold-sheer with a clip- 
per bow, giving good sea-going 
qualities. 

The owner expects to make an 
extended trip through the West 
Indies, and Spanish American wat- 
ers. Her unusual name Gato Nero 
is Spanish for Black Cat. 
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Lines of centerboard cruising schooner designed for off-shore work. 
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Photo by Rosenfeld 


Full and By! 
Bark rigged yacht Apache, one of the American entries in the last trans-Atlantic race. 


A deep water mate would criticize the way in 
which the fore lower topsail is sheeted home and the way the gaskets are made up. The latter should be stopped neatly up on the yards 
instead of hanging loose as they are. 








Pine Lake Race this Summer. 
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The United States and Europe Need a 


Common Rating Rule 


T is somewhat surprising that the 
great yachting fraternities of 
the United States and Europe have 
hitherto neglected to turn their ener- 
gies in the direction of some agree- 
ment by which the whole of their 
racing fleets could be measured up- 
on a common basis. There is strong 
evidence at the present moment of 
great desire on the part of yachts- 
men on both sides to enter into In- 
ternational Contests and it is only 
a matter of time before serious at- 
tention must be given to this ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps the reason why such an 
agreement has not yet culminated is 
firstly, that it has hitherto not been 
seriously urgent and, secondly, that 
no formula has yet been advanced 
that will withstand the ingenuity of 
yacht architects and continue to rate 
fairly the yachts built to its restric- 
tions. 

Most of the rating rules have 
been the outcome of a desire to en- 
courage a certain type of vessel, 
and their failure has come about 
through their inventors not giving 
sufficient thought to other types 
that might possibly more success- 
fully conform to them. 

When the time comes for the 
consideration of a common rating 
rule, or to more correctly name it, 
a Universal Rule that shall be really 
universal, the foundation of it must 
not be based upon the idea of pro- 
ducing a yacht to suit a certain 
fancy but upon the principle of 
measuring known speed factors in 
point of size only, and weighing 
them at their true and relative val- 
ues. 

It is, therefore, essential for such 
a rule successfully to achieve its 
purpose that not only shall it meas- 
ure the physique of the yacht but 
it also shall be framed to prevent 
the building of classes in which 
craft of equal rating show great 
diversity in their comparative hull 
and sail measurements. The per- 
fect rating formula would be one in 
which purity of design was the 
chief factor of speed and any phys- 
ical advantage that one yacht might 
possess over another of the same 
rating be of only secondary impor- 
tance. Apart from other considera- 
tions no table of scantlings can be 
fair to different displacements un- 
less arranged upon a sliding scale, 
which latter is not expedient. 


By W. J. DANIELS* 


Because a fleet of undsi! 
boats have been produced under a 
rule that rule is at once condemned ; 
but it must always be kept in mind 
that a rating rule can never do more 
than measure size. No rating rule 
can make the yacht architect who 
does not know his business design 
a good boat. 

The great fault in most rating 
rules in the past has been that it 
paid, under certain conditions, to 
violate the strict laws of yacht 
architecture and technique of lines 
to gain unmeasured length. We all 
know that a perfect yacht may be 
beaten by one slightly faulty in de- 
sign but larger in speed elements. 
It is, therefore, essential that in 
planning a rating rule care must be 
taken that speed is more easily ob- 
tained through perfection of hull 
form, balance, etc., than by any un- 
measured physical factors of speed 
that can be obtained without pen- 
alty. 

The methods of taking the meas- 
urements to arrive at the rating 
should be devoid of anything that 
is likely to encourage designers to 
deform a yacht from its logical con- 
tinuity, as would be the case if the 
method continued to tax the vessel 
beyond the effective limit of any 
particular factor. The reader will 
gather what is meant by this in 
what follows. 

Mr. Heckstall-Smith says in the 
May number of the British Yacht- 
ing Monthly that the present Univ- 
ersal Rule of America came very 
near to being adopted at the Con- 
ference of the International Yacht 
Racing Union of Europe. The rea- 
son it was not adopted was that it 
lacks a certain feature that is surely 
essential to high efficiency in a 
measurement rule — the definite 
measurement of both length and 
sail area. The present International 
Rule under which the six-meter 
yachts are built has this feature 
and the old Seawanhaka rule had 
it. The one good feature of the 
latter was its accurate estimate of 
the values of length and sail area, 
and it is difficult to understand 
how the Americans when they 
formed their next measurement 
rule, failed to embody in it the one 
really good thing they had already 
found. 

It was no doubt due to modesty 
that Major Heckstall-Smith did not 


* Challenger in the International Model Yacht Races sailed here last June. 


. put forward the formula of his own 


invention, the true merit of which, 
in spite of its existence since 1912, 
has not yet obtained the recognition 
and appreciation that is its due. 
This is a clever combination of the 
late Seawanhaka rule and the pres- 
ent Universal Rule. 

These two rules (which produced 
types the antethesis of each other) 
are set up in opposition, with fig- 
ures in the denominator of each 
part of the formula carefully chosen 
in order that the respective parts 
have equal power. 

In the first part of the rule there 
is the Seawanhaka formula tending 
to encourage the scow form and 
light displacement, and in the sec- 
ond part the Universal Rule encour- 
aging heavy displacement and a 
wholesome boat. This has already 
been given a try-out in Great 
Britain in the International 18-foot 
Class, with very successful results. 

It is not, however, the intention to 
put the formula forward in the 
form of its acceptance for the 18- 
foot class. In the latter there are 
many restrictions outside the rule 
itself and it is wrong policy to de- 
fine too narrowly the scope of the 
designer apart from being detrimen- 
tal to the advancement of yacht 
architecture. 

The writer therefore, submits the 
following rule for the consideration 
of American and European yachts- 
men : 


L+/yV¥ S.A. LX V S.A. 
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Where L is the sailing length, 

S.A. is the sail area in sq. feet, 

D. is the displacement in cubic ft., 

R. is the rating in feet. 

The sailing length is computed by 
adding to the length on the load 
waterline half of any excess of the 
quarter beam buttuck line length 
(measured 1/10 of the load water 
line beam above) over 95 per cent 
of the load waterline length. 

Sail area is the actual sail area 
abaft the mast plus .85 of the area 
of the actual fore triangle. 

The displacement is the volume 
in cubic feet of the whole under- 
body below the load waterline. No 
limit shall be placed upon the lat- 
ter, but for the purpose of rating 
the cube root of D shall never be 
more than 20 per cent L W L + 
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.5, nor less than 20 per cent L W L 
+ .2. The average freeboard may 


3 
not ‘i less than 28 per cent YD 
+ .9. 

The draught shall not exceed 16 
per cent L W L + 1.75. 

The height of the sail plan shall 
not exceed twice the length of L 
W L above the L W L level. 

No hollow shall exist in any part 
of the topsides above the load 
waterline. 

It will be noticed that the writer 
has preferred to prevent excessive 
artificial sailing length by a modifi- 
cation of the quarter beam method 
as at present used in the American 
Universal Rule in preference to the 
measuring of the girth of bow and 
stern sections as in the European 
Rule. 

The reason for this is threefold, 
firstly the right principle on which 
to measure artificial sailing length 
is to measure the length of effective 
main diagonal, secondly it is desir- 
able to allow the designer a mod- 
erate license in this direction before 
starting taxation that he may give 
the necessary amount of reserve 
buoyancy to the ends of his boat 
to help her performance in a sea- 
way. The idea of measuring by 
the quarter beam length is perhaps 
the cleverest thing that has been in- 
vented in this direction as it only 
controls the radius of curvature in 
the bilge diagonal, and this irre- 
spective of variation in beam. 
Thirdly, the measuring of artificial 
sailing length gained from over- 
hangs by the measurement of bow 
and stern section girths is an im- 
mediate tax on sailing length and 
tends to cause the designer to pinch 
the deck line at the ends. By this 
method a designer is encouraged to 
trim his boat by the head for meas- 
urement, depending upon the shift- 
ing of available gear aft to put her 
upon her proper trim. It also puts 
too great a penalty upon trimming a 
yacht slightly by the stern should 
her performance be found to be im- 
proved by so doing. 

The quarter beam method leaves 
the designer free of tax in the top- 
sides above the main diagonal and 
puts no penalty upon flare in the 
section above that point, thus not 
taxing beyond the limit of this fac- 
tor as previously commented upon. 
It will be noticed that a fixed per- 
centage of 95 has been adopted for 
this measurement in preference to 
the varying one at present arrived 
at by subtracting the square of the 
load waterline length from 100. In 
the latter the designer is practically 
forced to vary his displacement 
curve in boats of different sizes or 
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pay penalty in his L measurements. 

It is most assuredly wrong prin- 
ciple to tax a certain arrange- 
ment of displacement. In placing 
the allowance of Q.B. of 95 per 
cent without penalty a fullness of 
displacement curve is possible with- 

ble limits. 

It will be noticed that freeboard 
has a minimum limit only put upon 
it, and it is not included in the for- 
mula as in the European rule. It 
is a wrong principle to be able to 
buy sail area or length with free- 
board. 

To the lay mind the formula no 
doubt appears to be very com- 
plicated, but neither the Seawan- 
haka rule nor the present Universal 
Rule were difficult to understand 
and this rule is little more than an 
arrangement by which yachts have 
to conform to both of them and in 
which artificial sailing length is ad- 
ditionally taken into consideration 
in the first mentioned. 

It will be seen that it is prac- 
tically impossible for a designer to 
go in the direction of one extreme 
type encouraged by either part of 
the formula as the other part of the 
formula immediately starts to check 
him. 

It might be pointed out that the 
craft under the present rules of 
both continents would successfully 
come within its status. 

The visit of English yachtsmen 
to America for the six-meter races 
is an excellent opportunity for the 
preparing of the ground in the di- 
rection of the foregoing sugges- 
tions. No doubt other minds will 
be able to help toward improving 
upon the suggestions put forward, 
but it has already had a thorough 
test in Great Britain, and over five 
years working of it in the model 
classes has failed to reveal any 
loopholes. 

If, instead of the International 
Model Yacht Races being sailed 
with miniature yachts it should be 
agreed by both sides next year to 
sail the contests with scale model 
yachts, yachtsmen will then be able 
to gain a very good idea of the 
working of the rule and the pos- 
sible productions under it. 

The writer feels sure from the 
splendid reception he received dur- 
ing his recent visit to America that 
the yachtsmen of that country will 
give this matter their unbiased con- 
sideration and when the time comes 
for the signing ofthe rating rule 
treaty, that the model yachtsmen 
will have the honor of having pre- 
pared the ground for the much to 
be desired event. 
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Why Not a Centerboard Off- 
shore Cruiser? 


Editor YACHTING: 

I take the liberty to suggest a 
line of effort for the coming win- 
ter—namely publishing designs of 
shoal draft auxiliaries like Nedmac 
(C. A. Middleton, owner, Mathis, 
builder, designer not known to me). 
I find a good deal of interest de- 
veloping along this line among men 
who are trying to work out a boat 
for Florida and the inside route, 
yet adequate for Maine waters in 
the summer. The designers have 
as yet not worked up to the de- 
mand. This summer I tried to stir 
up Mower, Hand and Alden, but 
only the latter showed signs of ani- 
mation when he got sight of Henry 
Howard’s newly planned ketch. 

It appears we have, in the North, 
no designer of the present genera- 
tion who has both experience and 
confidence in a seagoing center- 
boarder, no successor to A. Cary 
Smith. From my own experience, 
I feel that there is a great field 
awaiting exploitation. Why should 
the big Buzzards Bay cats be such 
excellent boats in those troubled 
waters—and not be equally good 
off Monhegan or Beaufort? 

There is no good reason that I 
can see why some of the commer- 
cially successful heavy oil engines 
should not be used in the smaller 
auxiliaries of 40 to 60 ft. My own 
Mower-designed off-shore cruiser 
sets me back ten “bucks” a day 
when I am going from sunrise to 
sunset along the New England 
coast, and while that is not exces- 
sive for a heavy cruiser (40 feet), 
still, several weeks and months of 
use runs up a pretty bill. 

I found this year that my auxil- 
iary schooner rig, with favoring 
wind, cut my fuel bill in half on 
long runs. But the fire hazard is a 
beastly thing off shore and a back 
fire below sets my pulses jumping. 
The new W. looks good to me, 
but why can’t we turn out a Bolin- 
ders in this country? But when will 
engine builders realize that a fac- 
tory supervised installation is 
money well spent in advertising. 

*x* * * 

However, that is all beside the 
purpose of my breaking into the 
editorial calm, which had to do 
with the first paragraph only. 

G. B. Farnsworth, 

This suggestion of Dr. Farns- 
worth is very much to the point. 
Let’s hear what the designers and 
others have to say on this interest- 
ing subject, and lets have sane 
plans of sane, husky centerboard 
cruisers. 
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A New International Cup 


The above heading indicates 
that considerable interest has been 
aroused in international competi- 
tion. Evidently more has been 
done on the other side than the 
correspondence received shows, for 
we have an announcement that the 
proprietors of “Yachting Monthly,” 
our English contemporary, have of- 
fered a hundred guinea Challenge 
Cup for International Competition 
“with the object of encouraging the 
use of sailing models as a means 
of testing full scale design.” 


This is in line with Mr. Daniels’ 
ideas generally held on the other 
side that the model yacht should be 
a model in reality and not, as in our 
practice, a speed machine, per se, 
and altered accordingly from full 
scale practice. 

The conditions of the competition 
are given below, from which it will 
be seen that the rule is practically 
that which Mr. Daniels discusses on 
another page of this issue: 


1, “The competition shall be open 
to Model Yacht Clubs of all na- 
tions recognized by the Interna- 
tional Yacht Racing Union and to 
Model Yacht Clubs of the United 
States of America. 


2. “The Cup shall be held by the 
winning club, but shall remain. the 
property of the donors until it has 
been won for three years in suc- 
cession by the same club—repre- 
sented by the same owner—when it 
will become the permanent prop- 
erty of the winning owner. The 
winning club shall fully insure the 
Cup for the period during which it 
is held. 

3. “The races shall be under the 
Sailing Rules of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of Great Brit- 
ain, and shall be under the manage- 
ment of a Committee consisting of 
one member of each competing Club 
—the President being the member 
representing the defending Club; 
three to form a quorum and the 
President to have the casting vote. 
There shall be no appeal from the 
decision of this Committee. The 
first race to be held in British wa- 
ters—the defending Club being 
British. 

4. “The Races shall be held at 
the place and on the dates chosen 
by the defending Club, and ap- 
proved by the donors’ representa- 
tive. 


5. “The model with the highest 


aggregate of points after a series 
of races extending over four suc- 
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cessive days shall be declared the 
winner. 


6. “Challenges shall be delivered 
to the defending club not later than 
the Ist February in the year for 
which the challenge is intended. 
The challenge of one model yacht 
club only shall be accepted from 
each nation, but eliminating trials 
may be held for the purpose of se- 
lecting a challenger or defender. 
For 1923 challenges must be sent 
to the Editor of the YACHTING 
MonTHLy, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 


7. “The date of the first race— 
not earlier than lst August nor later 
than 30th September—shall be noti- 
fied to the challenging clubs on or 
before 15th April, in the first in- 
stance by the donor’s representative 
and subsequently by the defending 
club. Challenging clubs must fur- 
nish not less than 14 days before the 
first race— 


(1) Name of Yacht, (2) Name 
of Owner, (3) Certificate of rating, 
(4) Description of racing Flag, 
(5) An undertaking to abide by the 
decision of the Special Committee 
without appeal. 


8. “The defending club shall fur- 
nish all challenging clubs with this 
information on its receipt, to- 
gether with a similar undertaking 
and description of Defender. 


9. “The competing models must 
be placed at the disposal of the 
Special Committee three clear days 
before the date of commencement 
of the races in the event of the 
Committee desiring to verify the 
ratings. 


10. “A model must be designed, 
built, owned and sailed by persons 
of the nationality of the club it 
represents, and must be handled in 
the races by amateurs. 


11. “The races shall be open to 
models not exceeding 6 meters 
(19.68 ft.) on the scale of 2 in. = 
1 ft. by the following formula: 


L+vVS LyS 
Rating == 


3 
4 12Y D 
(The explanation of this for- 
mula will be found on page 304.) 


“The donors retain the right to 
modify these conditions if thought 
advisable, due notice being given. 
In the event of a difference of opin- 
ion arising as to their intention in 
any direction, the point at issue 
shall be submitted to the donors’ 
representative for his decision.” 
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Growing Popularity of Model 
Yachting 


The sport of racing model yachts 
is rapidly and deservedly growing 
in favor in all sections. Two years 
ago there were not six active clubs 
on this Continent, where today 
more than twenty can be counted 
in the U. S. and Canada, with one 
on the way in Mexico. 

The Montreal Model Yacht Club, 
recently admitted to the Model 
Yacht Racing Association (organ- 
ized a year ago), makes six clubs 
in that body. The more clubs there 
are banded together through this 
Association, the sounder will be the 
foundation of the sport and the 
more numerous and interesting the 
intersectional racing. New clubs 
should look into this and “join up” 
as soon as they can. 

Unfortunately the model yacht is 
often confused with the toy store 
boat and considered by those not 

'- it? as “kid stuff.” This is far 
iro... the truth though several 
clubs of today had their origin in 
an attempt to provide recreation 
for the boys of the city. As one 
club secretary says in a letter, “It 
happens that no member is under 
thirty.” Personally I know of none 
anywhere under twenty-five. Some 
clubs maintain junior member- 
ships, which are growing. One of 
the most interesting features of the 
International. Race was the num- 
ber of yachts and boats in the “gal- 
lery”—over fifty at one race—and 
the boys were conspicuous by their 
absence. There were no more in- 
terested spectators than the Com- 
modore and Committeemen of the 
Bayside Yacht Club who followed 
all the races, and officers from sev- 
eral other clubs on the Sound were 
also on hand. 

Naturally, model yachts have 
their greatest vogue where it is im- 
possible to “carry on” with full size 
craft; yet here in New York many 
men do both and several yacht clubs 
are forming model yacht branches. 
This is partly due, I think, to the 
fact that model yachting is an all- 
year-round sport. One designs and 
builds them in the Winter and races 
them in the Summer. It is diffi- 
cult to tell in which of these lies 
the most interest. 


In the words of President R. T. 
Johnston of the Montclair Model 
Engineers Club, “Fun as it all is, 
it has a serious aspect too. We all 
want to stay young. And nothing 
will keep us young like being boys 
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again, as often as we can. That 
means better health, better spirits, 
better business. Deep in the heart 
of each of us is the boy we once 
were, and take it from us it’s great 
sport. It makes a fellow forget his 
troubles and feel young again.” 





I have a letter from Mr. F. C. 
Smith, 73 Woodside Ave., Water- 
bury, Conn., who sends a photo- 
graph of a good looking model and 
says she seems to be a fine sailer 
“but there’s no other boat here to 
try her out against.” Mr. Smith 
would no doubt be glad to have 
some one look him up and talk over 
the possibilities of a club. 

There must be many in this same 
unfortunate position who would 
like to build a boat and get into the 
game but who have no fellow en- 
thusiasts. If this applies, send in 
your name and we will try to put 
you in touch with some one in your 
vicinity. 





Mr. J. G. Dreyer, Middle Vil- 
lage, Long Island, is another one 
looking for other enthusiasts. 





Successful Season at Detroit 


The Detroit Model Yacht Club, 
formed last Winter, reports inter- 
esting racing through the Summer, 
in five classes. They are fortunate 
in having cups presented by Mr. 
“Gar” Wood for the Boys (24”) 
Class and the Meter Power Boats, 
and by Mr. A. A. Schantz for the 
Class “C” boats. The latter race 
was held on the River over a mile 
course and was sailed from row- 
boats. There is much enthusiasm 
in the club, as is generally the case 
wherever the sport is organized. 
Many new boats are projected and 
next season should be a rousing 
one. The winners for 1922 are as 
follows: 

36” L.W.L. Class. No scoring; 
Class C, Harry Miller; Class D, 
George Steinbrecher; Boys (24”) 
Class, Martin Graul; Meter Dis- 
placement Power Boats, Fred 
Tople. 


Montclair Club Changes 
Name 





Owing to the increasing and di- 
versified int@rest in model work the 
Montclair Model Yacht Club has 
recently changed its name to The 
Montclair Model Engineers Club. 
This is the second club in this coun- 
try to use the phrase which, unfor- 
tunately, is usually taken to mean 
an engineer of ideal attainments. 

In spite of the change of name, 
model yacht racing is still the main 
interest of the club as is indicated 


races. 
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There seems to 
be no doubt that C. D. Mower’s small son 
is going to follow in dad's footsteps. 


An embryo naval architect. 


by. the season’s racing. They sent 
two contenders to the trials for the 
International defender and both 
made good showings until misfor- 
tune overtook them. After that 
excitement had blown away they 
returned to their own waters and 
held twenty-five races for the 36” 
over all class (1100 sq. in. sail 
area), ten boats competing in the 
series, for which three cups were 
offered. 

This club is particularly fortu- 
nate in having the use of the splen- 
didly equipped High School Shops 
two nights a week (an idea for 
other clubs to follow) and several 
new boats have already been started 
for next season. 

The results of the season’s rac- 
ing are shown below: 


Boat Owner Points 
Trepenthe E. F. Judd 43 
Vamp R. T. Johnson 34 
Piute H. E. Taylor 27 
Bobolink K. Dodd 30 





r 


Central Park Model Yacht 
Club 


During the early part of the sea- 
son the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club was a very busy place. Mov- 
ing from the small pond in Central 
Park, New York, to the open water 
of Flushing Bay, it sponsored the 
early trials and eliminations for the 
International Defender. 

After this smoke had cleared 
away, the season racing was started 
and the members followed their 
yachts around the Bay, pulling 
skiffs through fourteen weekly 
Class B boats (the Interna- 
tional size) furnished most of the 
excitement, from four to seven ap- 
pearing each time. J. Weaver's 


Fantasy made a perfect score: ten 
starts and ten firsts for a total of 
140 points. 
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Four boats in the 36” L. W. L. 
Class took part in eight races and 
furnished some good sport. 

On Nov. 7th the second annual 
race for the Seebach Trophy was 
held, and won by Jmp, L. B. Batty, 
over four competitors. The course 
was a fairly long one, being %4 mile 
to leeward and return. The wind 
was light and the time long. 
Weaver with the Fantasy, winner 
of last year’s race, drew second 
place by 18 seconds. 

The seasons’ results are listed be- 
low. 


CLASS B 

Boat Owner Sts. Pts. 
Fantasy.......J. Weaver ...... 14 140 
Audacious.....P. Pile .......s: 14 113 
Sultana....... C. W. Bedell....12 88 
PNR os ob lesvin’ L. B. Battey. 7: oe 
Francis........ W. Bloomfield... > 2 
Owisquot...... ae ye > oo 
H————e...... 15 Jagschitz ..... 
Haidee........ Griffith EE ae 
Ootukukunit. . W. Miller ...... 1 1 
adele C. Za 3... i 1 





CLASS 36” L. W. L. 





Dragon Fly....G. W. Megalhaes 8 44 
Memegwessi...J. Bomba ...... , ews 
a Altman ...... 7 3% 
ee F. A. Brannig... 7 32 
SEEBACH TROPHY 

Min. Sec. 
Ee ee L. B. Battey. 41 39 
er J. Weaver .. 41 57 
Haidee........ H. Griffiths... 49 29 
Audacious..... St er 50 6 
Sultana........ C. W. Bedell 52 13 
McClurg Heads Yacht Racing 

Union of Great Lakes 


At the annual meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes, an organization composed 
of all of the yacht racing associa- 
tions of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Hu- 
ron and Michigan, held in Novem- 
ber, Ogden T. McClurg of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
organization, vice Dr. C. C. Jen- 
nings, resigned. J. S. McMurray 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
was again elected secretary of the 
organizatior1. 

The Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes is one of the strong- 
est organizations of its kind in the 
world and the membership of its 
associated clubs is something over 
ten thousand members. 

Mr. McClurg has been in yacht- 
ing and yacht racing for many 
years. The Association is to be 
congratulated on getting as its head 
a man with his experience and 
energy and we believe that the in- 
fluence of the Association will be 
greatly broadened during the com- 
ing year. Mr. McClurg is an ac- 
tive member of the Chicago Yacht 
Club. He was skipper of the 
American Class “P” boat Michi- 
cago in the International Race for 
the Yacht Racing Union Cup a 
number of years ago and he has 
owned almost every type of sail- 
ing and power yacht. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 





Toppan “Tots” owned by Ernest L. Jahncke of the Southern Yacht Club, 





racing on Lake Pontchartrain. 


Toppan-Tots Win Races at 
Biloxi 

The Toppan-Tot 15 ft. Marconi 
rigged “Cats” proved all that the 
designer and builders predicted dur- 
ing the past season and so much en- 
thusiasm for these boats was created 
in different waters where they were 
sailed, that the builders are already 
busy getting them out for Southern 
and foreign shipment. 

Mr. Ernest Lee Jahncke, of the 
Southern Yacht Club, New Or- 
leans, was- much pleased with the 
two Tots which he purchased and 
writes the Toppan Company as fol- 
lows: 

“My family has just returned 
from a two-months’ stay aboard our 
house-boat on the Gulf Coast, and 
I thought you would be interested 
in receiving the enclosed photo- 
graphs showing the Toppan Tots in 
action. My son, Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Jr., age ten, is the skipper 
and owner of the Minnie Meow. 
Adele Townsend Jahncke, aged 
eleven, is the “skipperess” and own- 
er of the Kaliko Kat. 

These two youngsters have han- 
dled these boats exclusively and the 
Kaliko Kat, sailed by her ‘skip- 


peress,’ won two races at the 23rd 
annual regatta of the Biloxi Yacht 
Club.” 

The Toppan-Tots have been 
shipped to practically all parts of 
the country. There are now in use 
six of these at West Palm Beach, 
Florida, purchased by the Power 
Marine Ways Co., and a large num- 
ber are now being built for shipment 
to other parts of Florida. 

The boats can be fitted with Elto 
detachable motor which makes fine 
auxiliary power for the “Tot.” 


i 


Rigg Yacht Agency Opens 
New York Office 


Mr. Linton Rigg, formerly of the 
yacht brokerage firm of Rigg & 
Wetherill, Philadelphia, has recent- 
ly opened a New York office at 350 
Madison Avenue, under the name 
of the Rigg Yacht Agency, for the 
sale and charter of yachts. The 
firm will later open a Philadelphia 
office also. Mr. Linton Rigg has 
been in the yacht brokerage business 
since 1919 when he organized the 
Linton Rigg Yacht Agency. 





A New Popular Priced, 
4-Cylinder “Buffalo” 


Details have just reached us con- 
cerning a new 4-cylinder engine 
which has been put out by the 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company 
which will increase the popularity 
of these engines in a field that here- 
tofore these manufacturers have 
not been able to reach. This is a 
line for the medium sized cruiser 
and runabout, for which the cost 
of the power plant is necessarily 
limited. Previous Buffalo motors 
have been beyond such boat own- 
ers’ pocket-books and that field has 
been left largely to the so-called 
cheap engines. 

To make their line fully compre- 
hensive and at the same time to 
maintain Buffalo quality, and to 
offer a suitable engine at a price 
within the reach of all, was the aim 
of the manufacturers and the com- 
pleted product speaks for itself. 

As may be seen from the illus- 
tration herewith, the outfit is com- 
pletely enclosed, flywheel and all. 
The engine is a 4-cylinder model, 
34%4" bore by 5” stroke, and while 
rated at 14-30 H.P. at 800 to 1,600 
RPM, it will actually develop in 
excess of that rating and is a very 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Great Lakes boats are 5 to 7 miles an hour faster, equipped with STERLING en- 
gines, than boats of similar size with other engines of similar bore and stroke. The 
fuel and oil consumption is so economical as to be near a record. A captain-engineer 
and a cook-deckhand is sufficient crew. Your party of six to ten can average over 20 
miles an hour between ports. Occasionally your speed is challenged, but only for an 
instant. The STERLINGS are fast and you can pass most boats of similar size. 


The engines are built for years and years of dependable service and an extensive 
sales and service organization, with responsible dealers and parts, will be found at 
every large coastal city, every few hundred miles. 


Not the single responsibility of a boat builder, but the triple responsibility of boat 
builder, and engine builder and dealers, make STERLING powered boats an assured 
success and a conservative purchase. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1258 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. U. S. A. 


54 footer 
Twin Dual valve, 6-cylinder Sterlings 


450 H.P. Speed 26 miles per hour 


Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 





We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the lead- 
ing engines. We are in position to 
build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that 
cannot be equalled when construc- 
tion and finish are considered. Let 
US figure on your new yacht for 
next season. 







AND 
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N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 





BOATS 
THAT 
WILL 
LAST 


Rowboats, Dinghies, Small 


Sailboats and Launches 


Let our 30 years of experience 
assist you in your choice of 


a light but durable boat 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 





6-Cylinder, 64” x 8%” 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Geuteny Engine 








Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 48 Jordan Street 


NEW YORK 

















Skaneateles, N. Y- 
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PORTO RICO 


THE ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


A Delightful Cruise 
thru Blue Tropic Seas 


ONDERFUL hours rambling 
thru the streets of quaint cities, 
or admiring the beauties of the palm- 
grown countryside. Interesting chats 
with the natives—glimpses of their 
picturesque life and surroundings. 


16 DAY CRUISE $150 * 4 


ALL EXPENSES 


The trip is rendered 
doubly enjoyable by the 
luxury of fast 10,000-ton 
steamers, specially de- 
signed for service in the 
tropics. Broad, comfort- 
able decks—home-like 
lounging rooms—all 
modern conveniences— 
savory, delicious meals. 


Wide choice of accommoda- 
tions ranging from comfort- 
able staterooms at minimum 
rates to rooms with private 
bath. Rates include meals 
and stateroom for entire trip. 


A sailing every Saturday. 


Write for information and 


literature 
én Porto Rico Line 
New York 


a) = 25 Broadway 
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A New 4-Cylinder “Buffalo” 
(Continued from page 308) 
efficient engine at lower and higher 
speeds than mentioned. It is light 
enough for the average small boat, 
yet is heavy enough for the cruiser. 
The weight, complete with electric 
starter and generator and including 
reverse gear, is 690 Ibs. The crank 
shaft is 244” diameter with three 
crank shaft bearings. 





Southward Bound in a Skipjack 
(Continued from page 293) 
vailed. Heavy southeast winds and 
rumors of rough waters in that 
region, where the river joined the 
Bay, were also responsible for this 

enforced respite. 

Monday morning dawned clear 
and at 6 o’clock we started our 3- 
hour run down the Elk River to the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. Arriving 
here we set all sail to take advantage 
of a northeast breeze, and after a 
while shut off the motor. Later the 
breeze worked around to the east- 
ward but during the transitory 
period it had died down to such an 
extent that we started the motor 
again to keep up our average. By 
4:30 it was blowing steadily enough 
to allow us to proceed entirely under 
sail. Dark clouds had made their 
appearance on the horizon and at 5 
o'clock, under both sail and power 
and in a heavy downpour of rain, 
we entered Annapolis, happy though 
drenched and with every drop add- 
ing to our satisfaction as well as 
discomfiture. We had completed 
the first long leg of our voyage and 
were well on our way South. It 
was an auspicious start. 


(To be concluded) 





The Detroit “R” Class 
(Continued from page 290) 
is sailed by her owner, T. Henry, 
G. A. Tompkins, Jas. Barkley, Wm. 
Lannen and John Mathison. 
The complete record of the sea- 
son showing the position of each 
boat and the percentage follows: 


Race 1234567 8 9 Total 
St, -Ciaiv?::.. *12241422 600 
Lakewood Z43 1121724 395 
Neagha ....... 134333513 560 
Detroit ....... 421554331 505 
en 355425245 330 

* Not in race. + Disqualified. + Did 


not finish. 





California’s Revenge 

(Continued from page 295) 
in such a prolonged luffing match 
that it looked as though they might 
make the Sir Tom a present of the 
race, but they finally bore off for 
the mark in time to round it ahead 
of Sir Tom. On this leg to the fin- 
ish California increased her lead 
over both, and finished in a very 
comfortable position, with Lady 
Gay second and Sir Tom third. 
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“How To Build A Fishing and Gun- 
ning Skiff.” Plans and directions, 50 
cents. 

“How To Build A Decked Sailing 
Canvas Canoe.” With working draw- 
ings, 50 cents. 

“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boat- 

ing.” Sail dory, skiff, duckboat, cat- 
boat, and knockabout plans and direc- 
tions. Ten chapters on motor boat 
building from knockdown frames. 
Price $2.50. 
“Sea Fighters.” Thrilling yarns of 
the Navy during the War. Every 
Reservist will want this set of stories 
in his library. Price $1.75. 


WARREN H. MILLER 
Interlaken, N. J. 


GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CORPORATION 
Designers and Builders of 
Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 

ttom Construc- 





Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
America. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of oe ll kinds, canvas —— of every de 
Esti 








scription. mates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE pan LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 








MEXAN 


A Real Little Yacht 
18 feet overall 
MEXAN BOAT COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 








MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
Built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 








CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Yacht Sailmaker 


Patented Boat Tops and Spray 
Hoods 





Fall River, Mass. 











FOR CHARTER, from Jackson- 
ville before Jan. 8th to Miami or 
East Coast cities, 48-foot auxiliary 
Yaw/l ; electric lights ; wireless equip- 
ment, inside route; after Jan. 12th, 
charter from Miami for fishing or 
cruising. Dr. HALL, Trenton, N. J. 
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“The @uccess of the Sensune”:< a a 008 Cruiser 
THE GORDON SPECIALIZED CRUISER 


For the man who wants comfort, ability and a real He-Man’s boat. Length 33% feet, beam 
9 feet 2 inches, draft 3 feet. Speed 11 miles, One stateroom, if desired. Sleeping accommo- 
dations up to 8 or 9 persons. The best small cruiser ever ‘designed. Built on order only. 
Place your order now to insure Spring delivery. 


Price to January ist, $3,500 
ALSO 


The Gordon Florida Day Boat, or shoal water cruiser. Length 36 feet, beam 8 feet, draft 16 
inches. Speed up to 30 miles per hour, depending upon the power. Laminated construction, 
double mahogany planked. Fine large cabin for day use or fitted for cruising. 

Price $5,800, complete 


GORDON BOAT BUILDING CO., 
250 Huron St., Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


(2) Mass. Bay 18-foot sloops, fast and able. 
40-ft. Lawley cruising sloop. 


Aux. schooner, jib-headed rig, 47’ x 12’ x 3’ 6”. Excellent ac- 
commodations and equipment. Sterling motor. 


Aux. ketch, 51’ x 13’ x 4... Lathrop motor. 


Splendid aux. schooner, 49% x 10’ 6” x 6. Sterling motor. A 
real boat in every way. 


WETHERILL YACHT AGENCY 


1418 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Windward, N. Y. 





mur. FRANK BOWNE JONES r=: mmo 


1170 Removed to ve ayers 
ps me rege Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York  hasedians 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 
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U. S. NAVY EQUIPMENT 
At Rediculously Low Prices 





Complete $15 haven’t one. 
E. J. WILLIS CO., Sachi. 67 Reade St.,N.Y. 


‘ Committee’s Side of Fishermen’s Race 








On in a flash over all your clothes 


Ever-Warm Safety-Suit 
Will Add Joy and Com- 
fort to Your Cruise 
Positive protection 
against drowning or ex- 
posure. Brings a ar 
peace of mi 8s. 
Navy uses—S. S. , 
panies recommend it— 
the only life-saving de- 
vice that has made good 
under ANY and ALL 

conditions. 
Every shinowner should read Booklet “‘ 30” 
amen ae Preserver Co. 
“KG ENTS 
crriC Hc SOAST A 


815 Mutnal Life B peta Wash. 
Sor Ocean bung Rental Plan—Ask Detalis 














Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


satisfact potah ot Basa 
Wo gmememe isfaction, or met ‘ 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON MASS.. 











FRISBIE oe MOTORS 
Medium motors work of 
Cdrcn Teele SreTLE 








Send for Catalog. 
FRISBIE MOTOR 
comma! EL FESULE 
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The Thompson Automatic 
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is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 
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(Continued from page 290) 
lays were necessary in order to allow 
the contestants to reach the line, that the 
following paragraph, clearly printed in 
the circular, would cover the situation: 
“In case of a 30-minute postponement 
of the course or starting signal, a black 
ball will be displayed on the Judges’ 
boat.” 

On the morning of Saturday, October 
21, the sailing committee on board the 
U. S. Paulding took its position at 
the end of the starting line. The com- 
mittee observed that the Ford would 
have difficulty in reaching the line in 
time for the start, inasmuch as the wind 
was light and she was even then under 
tow from a small vessel. The commit- 
tee therefore decided to postpone the 
race another half-hour in order to allow 
the contestants ample opportunity for a 
fair start. A black ball was displayed. 
which meant a half-hour’s delay. Mean- 
while the Ford approached and the two 
vessels began to sail towards the line; 
and without having received the proper 
signals necessary for the start, they 
crossed the line at about 10:00. The 
committee was astounded at observing 
the two contestants crossing the line. 
They then hoisted the recall signals and 
blew the recall signal with the whistle, 
which is two blasts, as given to the two 
captains the night preceding. All at- 
tempts to recall the racers were ignored. 
The next step was to call the revenue 
cutter boat in charge of Capt. King. 
This boat was officially connected with 
the handling of the. races, inasmuch as 
her duty. was to keep the course clear at 
all times. Capt. King took a message 
from the committee to the captains of 
the two racing vessels, stating that they 
had made a false.start and the commit- 
tee wanted them to return.at once to the 
line. Capt. King spoke to the Bluenose 
and delivered the message. He returned 
with the statement that the captain 
would not obéy our orders. 

At this juncture the decision up to the 
committee was whether or not it would 
have an open break with the racers and 
stop the race by force. While this mat- 
ter was being discussed, the committee 
came to a unanimous understanding that 
the start would not constitute a race. 
This was a tacit understanding between 
the American and Canadian representa- 
tives. The committee decided that it 
would be inadvisable to get into a wordy 
contest with the masters of the two rac- 
ing vessels and that if they had disre- 
garded the signals and message, that 
they could on their own responsibility 
continue on their course. It was also 
clear to the committee that a race could 
not be run that day on account of the 
time that it would require to bring the 
vessels back to the line. It was decided, 
however, that if the vessels were deter- 
mined to continue, the course should be 
patrolled in order to safeguard these ves- 
sels from any possibility of collision with 
the many craft which were attempt- 
ing to close down on them in order to 
gain a better view. The committee boat 
then acted as a patrol and kept busy 
clearing the course of other vessels. No 
official times were taken at any of the 
turning marks and when the course had 
been practically covered by the two 
schooners, the committee returned to 
their anchorage inside the harbor. Capt. 
Angus Walters then made the statement 
that he considered it was a race, al- 
though he was the loser. Capt. Walters 
had no voice in the matter as to whether 
it was a race or not. The only mem- 
bers of the Canadian contingent who 
had any voice in this matter were the 
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B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing. Craft; Auxili- 
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two Canadian membe:s of the sailing 


committee. : 

From the beginning, it had been tacitly 
understood in the sailing committee, that 
it was not a race, and if the American 
members of the sailing committee had 
decided it was a race, after the Henry 
Ford had won, it would have been a dis- 
honorable act on their part, as by so 
doing they would have been breaking 
their word with the Canadian represen- 
tatives of their own committee. Since 
the matter had been definitely settled, 
there was only one honorable course to 
take. There was not one moment’s hesi- 
tation in regard to this decision on the 
part of any of us, public opinion or no 
public opinion, and a decision was hand- 
ed down of—“No race on account of 
both contestants having made false 
starts.” 

It later transpired, and this word did 
not come to the committee until they 
read it in the papers, that Russell Smith, 
the American observer on the Bluenose, 
was stated to have told Capt. Walters 
and Capt. Morrissey to ignore our mes- 
sage. Of course, it is clearly to be un- 
derstood that as far as we were con- 
cerned then, we felt that the captains had 
taken it upon themselves to ignore the 
signals of the committee, in view of the 
fact that both Capt. Morrissey and Capt. 
Walters had raced a number of times 
in the past under the same rules and 
that they had deliberately decided to 
ignore the proper starting signals and 
the recall signals. These were plainly 
observed by numerous people at vary- 
ing distances from the judges’ boat and 
it was only on the racing vessels that 
they seemed to have been invisible. 

Summarizing the situation, I can ‘say 
that if the Americans, who constituted 
a majority of the committee, seeing that 
the Henry Ford had won the event, 
should have decided to call it a race 
after having had a tacit understanding 
with the Canadian minority we Ameri- 
cans would have acted in a contemptible 
and a dishonorable manner. 

George H. Peeples, Chairman. 

In the first place, Capt. Peeples 
says that when the skippers refused 
to come back there was a tacit un- 
derstanding between the members 
of the committee that it was to be 
called no race. If this was their 
agreement at the time it should 
have been announced forthwith, so 
that there would have been no mis- 
understanding, and word should 
have been sent also to the contes- 
tants, after which the skippers 
could have done as they so felt 
about continuing or stopping. The 
word sent down from the commit- 
tee to the press on the committee 
boat was that they would let them 
sail the course and would probably 
call it no race. Again, if they had 
decided to call it no race they 
should not have lent further sanc- 
tion to it by going over the course 
and marking the turns. The pa- 
trolling of the course by a commit- 
tee boat was not necessary. The 
sightseeing fleet was not crowding 
and there were plenty of other de- 
stroyers to keep the course clear, if 
necessary, without the committee 
boat, with the committee flag fly- 
ing, standing by at every turn. 











For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Ex- 
pense bills. A hard and peculiar slippery 
finish which lasts a long time. It Pays for 
itself many times over each season by elimi- 
nating costly repair, scraping and repaint- 
ing work. A powerful preservative 
and anti-fouler, it is equalled only by cop- 
per sheathing as a protection against 
Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting 
and repair work. 











Model Marine steam engine, 
54” x %”, made of bronze, 
$8.50. 
Complete er plant: en- 
gine, boiler and _ torch, 
$22.50, 


Send 10¢ in stamps for 
catalogue to 
Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 East 7ist St. 
New York Citv 
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YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


G. E, BECKMAN GO, yey 23H Pate 


TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 


BARGAIN 
We have one 21% ft. Mower design cabin 
sailing dory complete, $600 to first buyer. 
Also one 15 x 6% ft. Marconi 
cat boat, $450. 


TOPPAN BOAT CO., Dept. Y. Medford, Mass. 
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We specialize in Compass Work and guaran- 
tee results. Charts, Books, Marine Glasses, 
Telescopes, Yacht Logs,etc. Catalog onrequest 


Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 


112 State St., Boston. 88 Water St., N. Y. 


Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


F. B. SILSBY 


SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
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A New Size 
At A Popular Price 


POWER - COMPLETENESS - REPUTATION - PRICE 


The four most important questions to be considered in a marine engine pur- 
chase, are the predominant features of the new “BUFFALO” 14-30 H. P. Unit 
Power Plant for runabouts, crusiers and medium size boats of all classes. 








POWER—Rating 14-30 H.P. at 800 RPM to REPUTATION—Bearing the “BUFFALO” name 
1600 RPM, its four ““L” head 314” bore x 5” plate and backed by the “BUFFALO” Guar- 
stroke cylinders deliver excess power at these antee is sufficient for the well versed boat- 


speeds and at lower and higher speeds it also owner, but this engine need not be sold on the 
enviable world-wide reputation created by 


en wo a emncth, Reninle and sweet other “BUFFALO” engines; it has been thor- 
: oughly tested under most severe and varying 
COMPLETENESS—tThe illustration speaks for conditions and will enhance “BUFFALO” 


itself in that respect. Two unit electric starter 
and generator with ignition distributor and coil, 
also storage battery is included in standard 
equipment. Fly wheel is enclosed. Reverse 
Gear is an enclosed unit rigidly attached. Re- 
movable cylinder head gives easy and com- 
plete access to valves, pistons, etc. Oversize 
crankshaft 214” diameter with bronze backed 
die cast babbitt bearings. Internal circulatory 
lubrication with indicating pressure gauge. 


reputation and carry it into fields we have here- 
tofore left to the so-called cheaper engines. 


PRICE—When we tell you this “BUFFALO” 


product can be purchased at a lower price— 
equipment and real power considered—than 
any engine on the market, we expect to sur- 
prise you and cause you to investigate this 
wonderful engine value. 

Send for descriptive bulletin, giving dimen- 
sions, price, etc. 


Other types of “BUFFALO” Engines—medium speed and slow speed—are built in sizes from 3 H. P. 
to 150 H. P. The “BUFFALO BOOK” gives full information and is gladly mailed free for the asking. 


There is a “BUFFALO” for any boat, be 
it runabout, cruiser or work boat. 


Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
1271-83 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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